The Eucychcal and the Economists. 


NoT the least important of the many far-reaching effects of 
the Encyclical De Conditione Opificum, should be to encourage 
educated Catholics to take an intelligent and practical interest 
in the problems of what is commonly but somewhat inaptly 
called Political Economy. For while on the one hand His 
Holiness clearly expresses his desire that men of means and 
leisure should make the cause of the working classes their own, 
and earnestly strive for the amelioration of the condition of 
the labourer, it is on the other hand no less certain that 
philanthropic efforts on behalf of the wage-earning classes, if 
they are to be wisely and intelligently directed, need the 
guidance and the check which is afforded by a firm grasp of 
sound economic principles. 

Possibly some of our readers may be inclined to regard 
political economy as a mischievous and deceptive branch of 
“knowledge falsely so-called ;” mischievous, if only because 
it concentrates the mind upon a false ideal, deceptive, if only 
because it holds forth vain hopes of realizing that ideal. But 
the use of a thing is not to be confounded with its abuse, and. 
an important branch of study is not to be condemned because 
some of its professors have started from false postulates, 
indulged in fallacious reasoning, and arrived at erroneous con- 
clusions. The mischief lies not in the subject, but in the 
method of investigation, and in the spirit in which it has too 
often been pursued; and it is not too much to say that the 
Encyclical, while it cuts at the very root of faulty and in- 
adequate theories on the subject, sets forth in effect, if not in. 
words, a powerful plea for the reconstruction of economic 
science on its true basis. Of such a sound and comprehensive 
system of political economy our Holy Father Pope Leo the 
Thirteenth has in part traced the plan and laid the foundation. 
And it is a legitimate subject for congratulation—be it observed 
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in passing—that the one Catholic economist of eminence whom 
we possess in England, Mr. Devas, has some years since com- 
menced the work of reconstruction on lines identical with those 
now authoritatively traced for us by His Holiness.! 

The time is indeed favourable for the carrying out of such a 
work. No inconsiderable portion of the somewhat ambitious 
edifice of abstract hypothetical speculation and of premature 
practical dogmatism erected by Adam Smith and his successors, 
by Ricardo and M‘Culloch and Senior, by Mill and Cairnes 
and Fawcett, has, during the last twenty years, crumbled into 
something like a ruin; partly under the persistent fire of 
such searching critics as Thornton and Bagehot and Jevons, 
Cliffe Leslie and Sidgwick and Ingram, but principally under 
the steady and relentless pressure of facts. It would indeed be 
absurd to question the excellent service done by the writers we 
have named in exposing the economic fallacies of the eighteenth 
century, and in building up a sounder theory of international 
and domestic commerce. And, without going so far as to say, 
with Bagehot, that “it is Free Trade which more than any other 
single cause makes us so happy,”! ze., so materially prosperous 
as he deemed us to be, it must be admitted that the prevalence 
of the economic doctrine of Free Trade has been on the whole, 
as far as Great Britain alone is eoncerned, a distinct boon. 
None the less does it remain true that much of the political 
economy which counted for orthodox thirty years ago has 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting. The “wage- 
fund theory” has gone the way of all crude hypotheses ; 
the Ricardian theory of rent has been shown to be only 
the statement of a tendency which in a large proportion 
of cases is obscured or overruled by the operation of other 
economic laws; the conception of value and the laws which 
determine price have turned out to be much more complex 
than a student of the text-books would suppose; and even 
the vaunted principle of Free Trade is reduced to the truth 
that purely mercantile considerations, for the most part, make 
for a free exchange of commodities between countries which 
are afflicted with no special source of weakness. 


1 The Ground-work of Economics, by C. S. Devas (London: Longmans, 1883), 
was intended as the first of several volumes. It is much to be hoped that the 
learned author will find encouragement in the Encyclical, De Conditione Opificum, 
to pursue his most useful labours, 
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We have spoken of “abstract hypothetical speculation and 
premature practical dogmatism,” and the expressions will no 
doubt have seemed to some of our readers to savour of 
exaggeration. But “abstract hypothetical speculation” accu- 
rately describes the science of political economy as conceived 
by some at least of its leading English exponents. 


The method of economics as set forth by Cairnes [says Mr. Devas] 
can perhaps briefly be stated as follows. Political economy starts 
from certain mental and physical premisses or w/timate facts . . . drawn 
alike from the world of matter and the world of mind. ... From 
these premisses we deduce economic laws, which are true in the 
sense [in which] a law of mechanics or astronomy is true, namely, on 
the hypothesis of the adsence of disturbing causes. . . . So an economic 
law does not assert the order in which the phenomena occur, but 
a tendency which they obey, and therefore when aff/ied to external 
events is true only in the absence of disturbing causes, thus repre- 
senting a hypothetical not a positive truth. The doctrines of political 
economy are to be understood as asserting not what z/// take place, 
but what would or what tends to take place.! 


And Cairnes himself professes his anxiety, “to insist upon 
this fundamental point: whatever takes the form of a plan 
aiming at definite practical ends . . . has none of the charac- 
teristics of a science, and has no just claim to the name,” and 
therefore, in his view, none to a place in economic discussions.” 
Bagehot, again, never tires of reminding his reader that the 
orthodox political economy—whether its teachers recognize the 
truth or not—is an “abstract science,” that “English Political 
Economists,” whether they know it or not, “are not speaking of 
real men, but of imaginary ones; not of men as we see them, 
but of men as it is convenient to us to suppose they are,”® 
ze. of men regarded solely as engaged in the pursuit of wealth. 
And Bagehot, no less than Cairnes, finds in this abstract 
character of political economy its sole claim to scientific accu- 
racy of method. But he is consistent enough to see that, when 
once it is admitted that political economy deals only with the 
hypothetical “economic man,” its conclusions must be limited 
to that comparatively narrow sphere of “business,” nay, of 


The Ground-work of Economics®p. 27. The italics are the author’s. 
The Character and Logical Method of Political Economy (1875), p. 17. 
Economic Studies, p. 5. 
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nineteenth century business, in which this ideal man is most 
nearly realized. 

Yet in spite of occasional admissions, of a somewhat 
academic character, concerning the hypothetical nature of the 
“science” as understood by the followers of Adam Smith, in 
spite of Mill’s assertion that “except matters of mere detail 
there are perhaps no practical questions . . . which admit of 
being decided on economical principles alone,” in spite of 
Bagehot’s dictum that “modern economists know their own 
limitations,” and that “they would no more undertake to 
prescribe for the real world than a man in green spectacles 
would undertake to describe the colours of a landscape,”? the 
“principles of political economy” have been too often appealed 
to, as decisively determining the solution of momentous 
problems affecting the public social welfare. The “hypothetical 
speculation” of the academic economist has too often issued 
in the “ practical dogmatism” of the doctrinaire politician. 


Naturally [says the author of Zconomic Studies] the cultivators of the 
abstract science itself (even those who fully understand its peculiar 
nature) did not always in practice remember the remoteness from 
practice of that nature. On the contrary, they rushed forth into the 
world with hasty recommendations to instant action... . So much 
are the practical impulses of man stronger than his theoretical tastes, 
that the cultivators of an abstract science are always in great danger of 
forgetting its abstract nature—they rush and act on it at once.’ 


And how much mischief may thence arise those can judge 
who will reflect upon the cruel blunders actually perpetrated 
during the last half century in the name of economic science, 
and who will remember how many hundreds of thousands of 
British subjects have been suffered to die of famine in India and 
elsewhere, in the fear lest some worse evil should befall if the 
free course of trade, so dear to the economic mind, should be 
interfered with.‘ 

The attempt to construct an abstract and independent science 


1 “«The Science of Political Economy, as we have it in England, may be defined 
as the science of business, such as business is in large productive and trading com- 
munities. It is an analysis of the great commerce by which England has become 
rich.” (Economic Studies.) 

2 bid. p. 96. 3 Jbid. p.77. 

* So Devas, p. 608. Mr. Devas speaks ie more explicitly and strongly than 
we have done. 
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of “wealth,” of the production, distribution, and consumption 
of “material commodities,” was indeed foredoomed to failure. 
To say nothing of the inadequacy of the term “material com- 
modities” as a synonym for “wealth,” and passing over the 
incongruity of lumping together, as objects of desire subject 
to the same laws, things so heterogeneous as “a pot of beer 
and a picture, a prayer-book and a pack of cards;”! the 
motives or springs of action which concern the production and 
acquisition of material wealth are neither homogeneous in 
character nor constant in their operation ; they are not in fact 
isolated from motives and influences both of a higher and of 
a lower order ; their effects cannot, except in a few cases and 
under very definite and limited conditions, be deductively 
traced; and except, within a very limited sphere, no safe 
practical conclusions can be drawn from considerations which 
entirely ignore the higher part of man’s nature, and con- 
centrate attention exclusively on some of the least elevated of 
his desires. 


The assumptions as to human action concerning wealth [says 
Mr. Devas, summarizing the able criticisms of Cliffe Leslie] even were 
they true are inadequate as a foundation for deductive reasoning. For 
even were it true that the main mental causes affecting wealth were the 
desire for it and the aversion to labour, what can be concluded from 
these generalities? To reach a conclusion, we should have to assert or 
assume that the said desire and aversion always lead men with the 
same force in the same direction. . . . Wealth, which is a general term 
for an almost innumerable variety of objects, is treated as though it were 
simple and of one kind. ‘All the needs, appetites, passions, tastes, 
aims, and ideas which the various things comprehended in the word 
wealth satisfy, are lumped together.” . . . 

Secondly, it is untrue to say simply that the main mental causes 
affecting wealth are the desire for it and the aversion to labour. If, 
indeed, we add to these causes the “principles of population,” and 
mean by this the numerous and conflicting motives connected with 
family life, . . . the proposition, though still untrue, is less preposterous ; 
but only less so by making more preposterous the plan of reasoning 
deductively from causes so numerous and so conflicting. 

Thirdly, it will not mend matters to “make allowances” [for the 
operation of other motives]. . . . When we really know the main and 
constant causes which act always with the same force and in the same 
direction, we can make allowance for what is subordinate or variable, 
or for friction in mechanics. But in Economics, first of all the alleged 
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main causes are not, like physical causes, invariable in their action, 
and then, the alleged disturbing causes are no less constant and 
important.! 


The defects inherent in the method of the older economists 
have led more recent writers to pay greater attention to the 
historical aspects of economic problems ; to recognize that “the 
whole economy of every nation is the result of a long evolution 
in which there has been both continuity and change, and of 
which the economical side is only a particular aspect ;”? and to 
insist that the @ prior? method be abandoned in favour of a 
patient study of very complex facts. But more than this is 
necessary. It is not enough to discard a number of the old 
loose generalizations in favour of the study of concrete pheno- 
mena. . Every systematic branch of study must proceed upon 
some fixed principles ; and that which is needed for the recon- 
struction of economic science on a true basis is a recognition 
of the truth that not only are economic questions inseparable 
from ethical and religious considerations, but that ethics and 
religion lie at their very root. Even upon some non-Catholic 
writers on political economy a glimmer of this truth has 
dawned. 


Especially must we keep in view [says Professor Ingram] the high 
moral issues to which the economic movement is subservient . . . [For] 
the old doctrine of right ...a doctrine of duty will have to be 
substituted, fixing on positive grounds the nature of the social co-opera- 
tion of each class and each member of the community, and the rules 
which must regulate its just and beneficial exercise.* 


And Professor F. A. Walker, in his very able treatise on 
The Wages Question, finds himself constrained to enumerate 
among the economic causes of the efficiency of labour “ cheer- 
fulness and hopefulness . . . growing out of self-respect and 
social ambition,” and tells us of the effect of certain economic 
conditions “among any people taught to fear God and not 
man, accustomed to decent belongings, and cherishing generous 
aspirations.”"* Mr. Walker’s analysis of moral causes is not 
exhaustive, but his recognition of them as having a distinct 


1 The Ground-work of Economics, pp. 29—34. 

2 Cliffe Leslie, Zhe Philosophical Method of Political Economy, in Hermathena. 
Dublin, 1876. 

3 Encycl. Brit. xix. 4006. 

4 The Wages Question, pp. 49, 123. London, 1882. 
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place in a comprehensive system of Economics is a step in the 
right direction. 

When the concept of political economy is so extended as 
to embrace the consideration of all that directly and immediately 
concerns the temporal well-being of human society (excluding 
only such questions as relate to the various forms of Govern- 
ment), when for “the Wealth of Nations” we substitute “the 
Welfare of Nations” as its subject-matter ; then and then only 
does a systematic and satisfactory treatment become possible. 

Nor could a better foundation-stone have been laid for a 
sound system of political economy, understood in this wider 
sense, than is provided in the Encyclical De Conditione Opificum. 
Economic science so understood, cannot be restricted to a 
merely speculative inquiry into the supposed automatic action 
of so-called economic causes. Concerned with the operations 
of free moral agents, it is essentially a practical science, a 
branch of ethics as Mr. Devas has called it, having for the 
object of its inquiry not merely, “What will happen under such 
and such circumstances ?” but also, “ What results are desirable, 
and what are the measures to be taken for the attainment of 
such results?” As a sound system of ethics must start with 
the question: “What is the summum bonum, the end to whose 
attainment the activity of the individual should be directed ?” 
so a sound system of social or political economy must begin 
with the question: “What is the end to be sought, the true 
ideal of national or social prosperity?” And this ideal the 
Encyclical teaches us to form. 

In the first place, the Holy Father authoritatively puts 
aside as impracticable and undesirable the socialist ideal of 
universal equality, which could only find its realization in a 
“levelling down to the same condition of misery.”! Secondly, 
he disposes of the equally impracticable and undesirable ideal 
of a universal “freedom from pain and trouble, undisturbed 
repose, and constant enjoyment.”? To labour and to suffer “is 
the lot of humanity ; let men try as they may, no strength and 
no artifice will ever succeed in banishing from human life the 
ills and troubles which beset it.”* Thirdly, he outlines with a 
few powerful touches a sketch of what might be: a state of 
society in which capital and labour should work in harmony, 
-each recognizing its need of the other, and ready to refer to 
friendly arbitration such differences and disputes as might from 


1 The Wages Question, p. 10. + Fi. 22: 3 Tbid. 
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time to time arise ; in which every able-bodied poor man should 
be a wage-earner, and every wage-earner in a condition of frugal 
comfort ; in which economy and thrift should be the rule, 
especially among the poorer classes; and in which a large 
number of the comparatively poor should have “a stake in the 
country” in the character of peasant proprietors. Now in this 
ideal, so far as it has been stated, the older economists would 
very possibly have cordially agreed. But the fundamental 
mistake which they made was either to take for granted, or else 
to attempt to prove by the flimsiest of arguments, that the 
unrestricted operation of the single principle of “enlightened 
self-interest,” acting by means of unlimited free competition, is 
sufficient to bring about this happy consummation. In Adam 
Smith’s view (says Professor Ingram), 


Nature has made provision for social well-being by the principle 
of the human constitution which prompts every man to better his 
condition : the individual aims only at his private gain, but in doing 
so is “led by an invisible hand” to promote the public good which 
was no part of his intention ; human institutions, by interfering with 
the action of this principle in the name of the public interest, defeat 
their own end; but when all systems of preference or restraint are 
taken away, “the obvious and simple system of natural liberty establishes 
itself of its own accord.”! ’ 


And Thorold Rogers, one of the latest of Adam Smith’s 
followers, is no less uncompromising in his assertion of the 
advantages of free exchange, under all possible circumstances, 
to the individual. 


There will be no voluntary exchange of . . . services unless the 
exchange affords a benefit to both the parties who enter into it at the 
time when the change is effected. One man may have it in his power 
to make what is called a hard bargain with another, ze, may exact 
more for what he renders than would ordinarily be given by any one, 
or would generally be given by the person with whom he makes his 
exchange. But at the instant at which the exchange is made, the 
bargain is an advantage to the person who is subjected to “ hard terms.” 
. . . One man’s gain in a// acts of free exchange is another man’s gain.” 


Now to this gratuitous assumption of Adam Smith, and to 
this sophistical reasoning of Thorold Rogers, the teaching of 
the Encyclical, which is, after all, the teaching of the Gospel, 
stands in open contradiction. Assuredly neither the Encyclical 


1 Encycl. Brit, xix. 366a. * Political Economy, pp. 3, 4- 
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nor the Gospel call in question the existence of those funda- 
mental cravings and tendencies of human nature to the operation 
of which both the first beginnings and the actual high develop- 
ment of the industrial and commercial systems of the world 
must be in large measure ascribed. But two things the 
Holy Father does most emphatically deny. He denies that 
the craving after material wealth, or after the means of enjoy- 
ment, acts so uniformly or automatically as to be beyond 
the control of self-restraint and of higher aspirations. He 
denies that the unchecked operation of purely egoistic or 
self-regarding desires naturally tends to true national or 
social prosperity, even in the material order. And he more- 
over roundly asserts that the growth of the modern industrial 
system has been accompanied by “a general moral deteriora- 
tion” which, if not promptly and efficiently checked, bodes ill 
for the peace of society. 

So far from regarding the craving after material wealth as 
an irreducible postulate, as the mainspring of economic progress, 
. he speaks in unhesitating condemnation of “the lust of posses- 
sion and the lust of pleasure” as “twin plagues which too 
often make a man without self-restraint miserable in the midst 
of abundance ;”! and while blaming “the covetous greed” 
of too many of the labouring class,? he is not less out- 
spoken against the “rapacious usury which, although more 
than once condemned by the Church, is, under a different form 
but with the same guilt, still practised by avaricious and 
grasping men.”* So far from regarding “the higgling of 
the market” as the sovereign means for reducing rents and 
prices and wages to a satisfactory economic equilibrium, he 
enumerates “the callousness of employers and the greed of 
unrestrained competition” among the causes which have en- 
abled “a small number of very rich men .. . to lay upon the 
masses of the poor a yoke little better than slavery itself.” ‘ 
Not that His Holiness advocates State interference with true 
freedom of contract. There is not a word in the Encyclical 
which can be interpreted in this sense. Indeed that “the 
modern State would interfere too much” is, as the Bishop of 
Newport and Menevia points out, a thought which runs through 
the Letter. As “Religion teaches the labouring man and the 
artisan (proletarium atque opificem), to carry out honestly and 
well all equitable agreements,”® so it is the duty of the civil 
4 P, 19. 2 Pi 2h 3 Pp. 4. Tid 223: Se 
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- Government “to protect each one in the possession of his own,”! 

and not to meddle in private bargains, except where a definite 
evil demands a remedy, or a tangible danger calls aloud for a 
safeguard. None the less does the Encyclical make it very 
clear that a transaction which has the name and external form 
of a legitimate contract, may sometimes be indeed an act of 
unjust oppression on the one hand and of enforced submission 
on the other. 


Let it be granted [so runs the Letter] that, as a rule, workman and 
employer should make free agreements, and in particular should freely 
agree as to wages; nevertheless, there is a dictate of nature more 
imperious and more ancient than any bargain between man and man, 
that the remuneration must be enough to support the wage-earner in 
reasonable and frugal comfort. If, through necessity or fear of a worse 
evil, the workman accepts harder conditions because an employer or 
contractor will give him no better, he is the victim of force and injustice. 
(p. 29.) 

This is, perhaps, all things considered, the most remarkable 
utterance in the whole of the Encyclical, and it is certainly the 
most directly opposed to the teaching of the academic econo- 
mist. Even Jevons, who in his valuable little treatise, The State 
in relation to Labour, takes a view of the functions of Govern- 
ment which is in many points precisely that of the Encyclical, 
appeals to no higher principle than that of free competition as 
determining the share which labour should receive out of that 
which is the joint product of labour, management, capital, and 
land. “ The whole affair,” he says, “is one of comparative advan- 
tages, each contributor to the hotch-potch trying to get the largest 
share of the proceeds, short of the point at which he will drive 
the contributor to find other hotch-potches where their shares will 
be better.”?» And Mr. Walker, while recognizing that competi- 
tion does not in its actual working necessarily promote in all 
cases the advantage of the working classes, and that “ economic 
disadvantages operate cumulatively,” with the effect sometimes 
of progressive “degradation,” thinks to find a remedy in a sort 
of ideally “perfect competition,” in which all parties should 
have an enlightened appreciation of their true and permanent 
interests. “It is competition,” he says, “in the full sense of 
that word . . . which alone is needed to give the wages 
class the highest remuneration which the existing conditions 
of industry allow.”* He distinctly repudiates the notion that 

2 Pp. 24. 2 P93. 3 The Wages Question, p. 345. 
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“the employer is bound by either equitable or economical 
considerations, to pay the labourer, in the immediate instance, 
enough to support life in himself and family.”! 


The man [he says again] would be weak or ignorant who should 
expect that any but the most exceptional and eccentric of mortals 
would at any given time pay more than the market rate of wages, or 
should look upon such possible exhibitions of disinterested philan- 
thropy as likely to set a fashion to be followed by the shrewd, eager, 
and but little unselfish men who make up the mass of employers. 
(p. 363.) 

And once more, if an employer of labour “pays anything 
from any other view than his own interest, what he thus pays 
is not wages, but alms disguised as wages.”” 

Far other is the teaching of the Encyclical. The means of 
frugal subsistence is the honest labourer’s strict right, and if the 
free action of economic laws fails to secure him this remunera- 
tion, it is the duty of the employer to refrain from taking 
advantage of his weakness. 

More than one Economist has in recent times seen the 
absurdity of regarding labour as a “commodity” on a par 
with other commoditiesy and subject to the same laws. 


All other commodities [says Thornton] may be stored up for a 
longer or a shorter time without loss either in quantity or in quality. 
But labour will not keep; it cannot be left unused, . . . without 
partially wasting away. Unless it be sold immediately, some portion 
of it can never be sold at all. Zo-day’s /abour cannot be sold after to-day, 
Jor to-morrow it will have ceased to exist. A labourer cannot, for however 
short a time, postpone the sale of his labour without losing the price of 
the labour which he might have exercised during the period of the 
postponement.* 


And Mr. Walker and others have dwelt on the relative immo- 
bility of labour by comparison with the easy transmission of 
“commodities” to a suitable market. But useful as are these 
economic considerations, the Holy Father goes to the root of 
the matter when he sums up the whole condition of the labourer 
as one of necessity, and draws from this single and simple fact a 
plain ethical conclusion. 


If we were to consider labour merely so far as it is personal [7.¢., the 
personal attribute of the labourer], doubtless it would be within the 
workman’s right to accept any rate of wages whatever ; for in the same 
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way as he is free to work or not, so he is free to accept a small 
remuneration or even none at all. But this is a mere abstract 
supposition ; the labour of the working man is not only his personal 
attribute, but it is ecessary; and this makes all the difference. ‘The 
preservation of life is the bounden duty of each and all, and to fail 
therein is a crime. It follows that each one has a right to procure 
what is required in order to live; and the poor can procure it in no 
other way than by work and wages. (p. 28.) 


Worthy of all attention is the manner in which the Holy 
Father, while strenuously asserting the duty of the State to 
enforce rightful contracts, disposes of the fallacy that wherever 
there is the outward semblance of a free bargain (open force 
and actionable fraud being absent), injustice can have no place. 
His words, be it observed, though directly concerned only with 
wages, are equally applicable to all other kinds of oppressive 
agreements. It is indeed “essential in these times of covetous 
greed to keep the multitude within the line of duty ;”? but 
“rich men and masters should remember,.. . that to exercise 
pressure for the sake of gain upon the indigent and the 
destitute, and to make one’s profit out of the need of another, 
is condemned by all laws, human and divine.”? How liable 
the poorer classes are to this kind of dppression, and how clear 
is the duty of the State to give them what protection it 
can, is insisted on over and over again. “The poor man is 
weak and unprotected and his slender means should be 
sacred in proportion to their scantiness.”? “ Justice demands 
that the interests of the poorer population be carefully watched 
over by the Administration, . .. that being housed, clothed, 
and enabled to support life, they may find their existence 
less hard and more endurable.” * 


When there is a question of protecting the rights of individuals, the 
poor and helpless have a claim to special consideration. The richer 
population have many ways of protecting themselves, . . . those who 
are badly off have no resources of their own to fall back upon, and must 
chiefly rely upon the assistance of the State. And it is for this reason 
that wage-earners . . . should be specially cared for and protected 
by the Commonwealth. (p. 24.) 

But if the duty of the State is thus in a special manner to 
the poor and unprotected, may it not also be said that the 
attention of the true economist should be directed in the first 
instance to the causes and circumstances which affect the welfare 
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of the working classes who are, and always must form, the great 
majority in every human society? The true prosperity of a 
country obviously depends rather on the condition of the masses 
than on the amount and kind of wealth which ministers to the 
desires and tastes of the rich; and a wise system of political 
economy will seek to build from below upwards. 

It is true that the great development, in our own days, of 
industrial association has tended to obscure the fundamental 
fact of the comparative weakness and helplessness of the wage- 
earning classes. When we find trade-unions all but dictating 
terms to employers, it might almost seem as if the weakness 
were passing over to the other side. But no one can doubt that 
a combination of employers will generally prove in the long run 
stronger than a combination of workmen or artisans, and the 
wage-earners will do well to recognize betimes the essential 
relative weakness of their class, their need of a strong friend and 
protector, and the fact that their best friend and protector on 
earth is that Chief Pastor of the Church who has so eloquently 
raised his voice in their behalf. 

To the uncompromising assertion that the labourer has fer 
sé a strict right-to a wage sufficient to maintain him in a con- 
dition of “frugal comfort,” the student of Adam Smith and 
Mill will of course reply that the inevitable tendency of wages 
in thickly-populated countries is to a level of bare subsistence, 
that any attempt to counteract the operation of an immutable 
law must of necessity be futile, that a general raising of wages 
involves a general rise in prices, and that this rise in prices 
would in its turn more than neutralize the advantage of the 
improvement in wages. Land, for instance, which it is at 
present barely profitable to cultivate at the current rate of 
agricultural wages, would infallibly go out of cultivation if 
this rate were even slightly raised. And a manufacturing 
concern which at current rates only just pays its expenses 
must necessarily collapse under the strain of any increase in 
its wages bill. . These are no doubt serious, or at any rate 
specious, objections to the doctrine of wages as laid down in 
the Encyclical, and they deserve a fuller answer than can be 
given here. It may, however, be observed in the first place 
that precisely the same objections were raised in the early days 
of trades-unions and strikes, and that they found their practical 
answer in actual concrete facts. It was, if we remember rightly, 
Mr. Howell who said (we quote from memory): “ Henceforth 
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the economists must content themselves with proving that 
combinations of workmen cannot result in a rise of wages; to 
deny that it “as so resulted is to contradict a patent fact.” 
Secondly, the Encyclical nowhere demands a general rise of 
wages, and to assume that because some wages rise all must 
rise, is but to quote from an obsolete page of the old-style 
political economy. Thirdly, as regards the concrete instance, 
it is to be observed that the example is by its very nature 
exceptional. It is taken from that somewhat shadowy border- 
land known to the economist as “the margin of cultivation.” 
If, then, the plea for a rise in agricultural wages (supposing 
them to be insufficient in any given district) were to break 
down all along this “margin,” it would not cease to hold good 
on all land within the margin. The principle is this, that the 
maintenance of the labourer in a condition of frugal comfort 
is, or should be, a first charge on the land. He who employs 
the labourer has no right to a share in the produce till this first 
charge has been met. If there be, as of course there are, lands 
so poor that their entire yield is insufficient to meet this first 
charge, then the labourer, receiving, as he must, an insufficient 
wage, is but sharing the poverty of his employer. Fourthly, as 
regards the rise in prices, it is to be noted that the prices which 
will be chiefly affected by a rise of wages in those trades in 
which they are at present below the normal level are not the 
prices of those staple articles of food and clothing on which 
the frugal comfort of the labourer chiefly depends. And if 
we are told, in the words of Fawcett, that “it is physically 
impossible that any permanent rise in wages should take place 
without corresponding diminution of profits,”! and that the 
prospect of diminished profits would lessen the inducements to 
save and to invest; it may be answered (1) that a raising of 
wages to their normal standard almost certainly leads to a 
greater efficiency of labour, and so tends to restore the balance ; 
and (2) that the same moral causes which alone can lead to 
the general recognition of those rights of the wage-earner on 
which the Encyclical insists, will also lead employers to be 
content, if need be, with diminished profits, and to set the 
performance of their social duties above the promptings of 
avarice. 

Mr. Walker, immediately after declaring (in a passage 
already quoted), that it is absurd to suppose that employers 


1 Political Economy, p. 264. 
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of labour will ever give more than the market rate of wages, 
forthwith proceeds to show how an improved public opinion 
may operate, under certain circumstances, in raising the market 
rate. “Sympathy and respect for labour in the community,’ 
may, he thinks, do much to improve the condition of the 
labourer. 


Can it be doubtful [he asks] that the respect and sympathy of the 
community must strengthen the wages class in this unceasing struggle 
for economical advantages; must give weight and force to all their 
reasonable demands; must make them more resolute and patient 
in resisting encroachment, &c. . . . And on the other hand, will not 
the consciousness that the whole community sympathize with the efforts 
of labour to advance its condition by all fair means inevitably weaken 
the resistance of the employing class, &c.! 


It is a great thing to find an economist of repute recognizing 
the efficiency of moral causes as capable of affecting on a large 
scale the conditions of the labour market. Where he falls short 
of the teaching of the Encyclical is in an imperfect apprehension 
of the considerations which may and ought to take effect in the 
formation of public opinion, considerations of duty and of 
charity as well as of enlightened self-interest, and in regarding 
the relations of employers to employed as fundamentally and 
necessarily one of struggle. 

For it must not be forgotten that, rising far above all differ- 
ences of detail between the teaching of the Encyclical and that of 
the Economists, is the assertion that the foundation of all true 
economic reform must be laid in religion ; that while “nothing 
is more useful to look at than the world as it is,” ignoring no 
fact of human life, and taking account of every physical law or 
economic tendency, yet we must “look elsewhere for a remedy 
to its troubles ;”? that the roots of the highest degree of true 
prosperity which is attainable on this earth are to be sought 
not in the desire of wealth, but in the supernatural virtues of 
faith and hope and charity, bearing fruit on the one hand in 
the practice of the domestic and social virtues, and on the other 
in the practice of heroic self-renunciation and self-devotion to 
the service of the poor ; and that to the Church, as the appointed 
teacher of men and the true friend of the poor, belongs the chief 
part (though not always the most outwardly conspicuous) in 
furthering the interests of the labouring classes. 


1 The Wages Question, p. 364. +P. i% 
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How the words of this Encyclical must cheer the heart of 
the illustrious and venerable prelate in our midst, who through 
a long life has ever stood forward as the champion of the true 
rights and interests of the wage-earner! And what consolation 
they would have afforded to another venerable prelate, the 
centenary of whose birth was celebrated a few months ago, and 
whose words should find a sympathetic echo in every Catholic 
breast: “In advocating the cause of the Poor, I am only 
fulfilling my covenant with my God and my People.”? 

We may add, without presumption, that whoever will take 
the pains to compare the scholarly Latin of the original with 
the forcible English of the translation of the Encyclical on 
Labour, will appreciate at once the difficulty of the task which 
it has fallen to Dr. Hedley to perform, and the admirable 
manner in which it has been carried out. 

H. L. 


1 Life of Archbishop MacHale. By Mgr. O'Reilly, vol. i. p. 289. 
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IT is quite unnecessary to add to the correspondence which 
appeared in 7/e Times on the subject of Mr. Calderon’s picture 
of St. Elizabeth, any further confirmation of the sentence which 
was passed by the leader in which that newspaper summed 
up the controversy. It was perfectly clear to every candid 
and competent reader that in the passage from Dietrich on 
which Mr. Calderon relied, the Saint is only said to have 
stripped herself of her earthly goods and attachments, not of 
her clothes. The picture is now pronounced to be a historical 
falsehood, though we do not doubt that Mr. Calderon believed 
that he was portraying a fact. 

But there is a subordinate question that has not been so 
decisively set at rest. The character of Conrad of Marburg 
was brought into the matter partly by Father Clarke’s statement 
that he was a man of “high virtue and spotless reputation,” 
partly by Professor Huxley’s letters to The Times, in which he 
not only attacks Conrad fiercely, but seeks to defend Mr.Calderon 
by representing him as exacting from the Saint equivalent 
indecencies, and also as a cruel persecutor, and therefore capable 
of everything that was bad. It is worth while to examine into 
the justice of these two indictments. 

In his letter of May 2oth, Professor Huxley, after declining 
to give an opinion as to what muda and uudum may have, 
or may not have signified in medieval Latin, says : 


But I take it that no ambiguity obscures the following words, usgue 
ad camisiam spoliate bene sunt verberate. . . . However, this was the 
penance which that man of “thigh virtue and spotless reputation,” Conrad 
of Marburg, thought fit to inflict on Elizabeth and her maids, thereby 
shocking the somewhat obtuse sense of decency of his contemporaries, 
as much as he outraged their sense of justice by the hideous brutality 
of his proceedings as a witch-finder and inquisitor. It was of this 
“man of high virtue and spotless reputation ” that the Archbishop of 
Mainz wrote to the Pope: “ He believed every false witness, refused 
legal defence to every one, however noble : the accused was obliged to 


VOL. LXXII. Ww 
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confess that he was a heretic, that he had touched a toad, or kissed 
some naked man, or monster.”! If the unfortunate wretch who fell 
into his hands protested his innocence, he was immediately burned. 


And in his letter of the 22nd: 

Under the director’s personal superintendence, a sturdy Brother 
scourged the poor woman’s “bare back,” while Conrad furnished an 
accompaniment to the performance by singing the A/iserere. Certain 
remnants of the prevailing malady prevent me from consulting the 
original authorities, but if the words auf den entblissten Riichen, which I 
have translated, are borne out by them, we are at any rate half-way 
towards Mr. Calderon’s presentation. 

Professor Huxley tells us that he draws his information from 
two articles in the Herzog Real Encyclopédie fiir Protestan- 
tische Theologie, one on St. Elizabeth, by Herzog, the other on 
Conrad of Marburg, by Wagenmann ; and it is quite true that 
his letters do not contain a scrap of fact not derived from these 
sources. Since he was at the time the victim of influenza, we 
cannot blame him for not referring to the originals, but we must 
pronounce him unfortunate in having placed his confidence in 
writers one of whom has certainly misled him. There are two 
mentions in the original sources of corporal chastisement inflicted 
on the Saint by the command of Conrad of Marburg; once in the 
earlier period when her husband was still living, and once after 
his death. The first we have from the handmaiden Isentrudis, 
who tells us that on one occasion Conrad was angry with Eliza- 
beth and her maids because they had neglected to attend a 
sermon he was preaching, and to which he had summoned them 
all. Conrad told her, as she did not obey him, he must decline 
the further charge of her. She implored him to forgive her, 
which at length he did, after first prescribing a certain corporal 
penance on her and her maidens. The words used are: “She 
fell down at his feet, and together with her maids usgue ad 
camisiam spoliate bene sunt adeo verberate.’* 

This fact reappears in Dietrich, who, however, is manifestly 
giving it on the authority of Isentrudis. For the other occasion, 
the fourth maiden Ermengardis is our witness. Elizabeth, 
fancying she had Conrad’s leave, entered a strictly enclosed 
convent of nuns. This made him very angry, and sending for 
her and her maid Ermengardis, who had co-operated by opening 


1 We may remark by the way that the Latin thus translated is ‘‘ buffonem, 
cattum, Aallidum virum et hujusmodi monstra diffidentize pacts in osculo salutasse.” 
(See Pertz, Mon, Hist. Germ. xxiii. 91.) 

2 Ap, Mencke, Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum, tom. ii. 
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the convent door, he spoke to them of the excommunication 
they had incurred by the act. Then he bade them kneel down 
“and he ordered Brother Gerard to beat them well with a thick 
rod of some length, he himself meanwhile singing the A/7serere.”! 

Professor Huxley’s merriment over the accompaniment of 
the Miserere arises out of his ignorance that it was usual to say 
or sing this Psalm whenever the discipline was taken or given. 
The fact has none of the significance Professor Huxley desires to 
attach to it. Leaving this incidental point alone, and comparing 
together the two passages cited, we see that in the first there is 
no mention of Conrad being present during the beating, and in 
the second there is no mention of any removal of the garments. 
Accordingly there is no ground for Herzog’s? statement (at all 
events if it is to be understood in the absolute sense which 
Professor Huxley so jubilantly brandishes in our faces), that 
“the Saint allowed herself to be beaten with rods and whips 
on the bared (entblissten), back another Brother inflicting the 
punishment and Conrad singing the J/zserere to it.” This occur- 
rence is assigned by Herzog to the latter part of the Saint’s 
life, on the occasion referred to by the handmaiden Ermen- 
gardis, whereas his only authority for the stripping is drawn 
from the testimony of the other handmaiden Isentrudis, in 
reference to the earlier event, when Conrad is only said to have 
ordered, not to have superintended, the infliction. Further, 
even if we forgive him for mixing up the two occasions, 
his only authority for the entblissten Riicken is the usque 
ad camisiam spoliate of Isentrudis. The shoulders which 
received the chastisement, although somewhat divested of 
their usual clothing, were still covered by a single garment, 
“thereby,” as Father Clarke very justly remarks, “offending 
neither against the obtuse sense of decency which Professor 
Huxley attributes* to her age, nor even against the more 
refined notions of the present day.” 


1 Ap. Mencke, Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum, tom. ii. 

2 Op. cit. art. “‘ Elizabeth.” 

3 Professor Huxley gives this judgment on the age of Elizabeth as if it were the 
result of his own extended reading. But it is evidently a mere reproduction of 
Wagenmann’s (Herzog’s Dict, art. ‘‘ Konrad v. Marburg”) statement: ‘‘ Even 
during the life of Landgrave Louis, Konrad had practised on her (St. Elizabeth’s) 
handmaidens a discipline which, even according to medizval notions, can be 
regarded neither as Christian nor as becoming—zsgue ad camisiam spoliate bene 
sunt verberate.” We should like also to know what justification, save his own 
inference from this passage, Wagenmann can produce both for attributing to the 
middle ages an obtuse sense of decency, and for supposing that it regarded this 
particular chastisement as unbecoming. 
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We now pass to another branch of the criticism demanded 
of us by the picture, one which as yet has received too little 
attention. In the explanatory paragraph of the Official 
Catalogue, Mr. Calderon tells us that in making her act of 
renunciation the Saint was yielding to “the imperious will 
of her confessor,” and in his picture he has given expres- 
sion to this notion. Of the four witnesses of St. Elizabeth’s 
act of renunciation, three appear to be shrinking from the 
spectacle in front of them. Two hide their faces, and the 
face of the third bears upon it an expression of anguish. 
Conrad’s countenance on the other hand, though fixed on 
the crucifix not on the Saint, expresses exactly a harsh and 
unfeeling imperiousness which has compelled the distressing 
scene. 

Now where is the authority for this feature in the repre- 
sentation? Certainly there is none other than what can be 
gathered from the passage of Dictrich which has become 
familiar to us, and the passage of Conrad which Dietrich 
merely paraphrases. 


Dietrich says: 


The servant of God turning herself away from all present and 
earthly things, and desiring to please and to attach herself to God alone, 
prudently consulted the aforesaid man (Conrad), who had received 
Apostolical authority (¢.¢., authority from the Pope), over her, as to how 
she should order her state of life. Weighing over in her mind 
monastic perfection and solitary (¢¢, eremitical) retirement, as also 
the merit and reward of other states, she chose in her heart in 
preference to them all entire poverty and public mendicity, so that she 
might beg from door to door in the name of the Lord for her necessary 
food. But when with tears in her eyes she very humbly sought 
permission of Master Conrad to undertake this, he, being a prudent 
man, indignantly and severely rebuked her, having regard to the 
inferiority and weakness of her sex. She, however, seeing that the 
priest would not grant her petition, in the fervour of her desire to 
follow the Evangelical Counsels, said to him: “TI shall do this, Father, 
and you will not be able to oppose or restrain me, for I know that I 
ought not to go against the Divine intimations.” When then the day 
of the Lord’s Passion was being kept before Easter, the disciple of 
Christ was in one of her cities in which dwelt the Friars Minor, 
religious whom she had herself placed there. And on Good Friday, 
whilst in mystic memory of our Saviour who for us hung naked on the 
naked Cross, the altars appeared naked, in the presence of Master 
Conrad and some of the aforesaid Friars in a certain chapel, placing 
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her sacred hands on the naked altar, she renounced her own will, her 
parents, children, relatives, and all the pomps of this world, in 
imitation of Christ; and she entirely stripped and denuded herself 
(omnino se exuit et nudavit), in order that stripped naked (zuda), she 
might follow him stripped naked with the footsteps of poverty and 
charity. And when she wished also to renounce her possessions, the 
pious and prudent Master Conrad withheld her, desiring that out of 
what belonged to her as dowry she should pay her husband’s debts and 
bestow alms on the poor.! 


Conrad’s words in his letter to the Pope are as follows: 


At length after the death of her husband, when your Paternity 
thought fit to entrust her to my care, desiring to strive after the highest 
perfection, and consulting me as to whether she would merit most in 
an enclosed house, or else in some other state (of life), she at length 
determined upon this which with many tears she solicited of me, 
namely, that I should allow her to beg from door to door. And when 
I sternly denied her this she replied, “I shall do it, I shall do it, and you 
will not be able to forbid me.” And on Good Friday, when the altars 
were stripped bare, placing her hands upon the altar in a certain chapel 
in her own town, where she had placed the Friars Minor, in the 
presence of certain Friars, she renounced things present and things 
past, and her own will and all the pomps of the world, and those things 
which the Saviour of the world in the Gospel gave us His counsel to 
abandon. And when she wished to give up her possessions I stopped 
her, both in order that she might pay her husband’s debts, and for the 
sake of the poor, as I wished them to be helped out of what belonged 
to her by way of dowry. And when this was done, seeing that she 
might be absorbed by the tumult and glory of the world in the land in 
which she had lived in state during her husband's life, she followed me, 
in my own despite, to Marburg, which was on the borders of her 
husband’s dominions, and there constructed a hospital in the city where 
she gathered together the infirm and weak, and invited the more 
wretched and despised of them to her own table.? 


There is not only not a vestige of authority in these 
authorities for attributing the act of renunciation to Conrad’s 
imperious will, but there is even express assertion of the 
opposite. Dietrich and Conrad both tell us that, whilst the 
Saint sought even with tears for leave to make the renunciation, 


1 Dietrich, Vita S. Elizabetha, lib. vi. c. 1, ap. Henrici Canisii Thesaurus Monu- 
mentorum, tom. iv. pp. 104, seq. 
7 Ap. Leonis Allatii Zvmpiera. 
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she got back in return only a stern refusal. We are told also 
by Dietrich, that Conrad’s refusal proceeded from his prudence, 
which made him question whether a life of that kind, although 
embraced with edification and success by men like the Friars 
Minor, was suitable to the weaker sex. If at length she 
did succeed in gaining over his consent to her purpose, 
when it had assumed a modified form, the narrative indicates 
to us that the consent was given with reluctance. The Saint 
was persistent, with a holy persistency. She had an intimate 
conviction that the life she coveted was one to which God 
called her, and Conrad eventually felt he saw in her indications 
that the conviction was well founded, and that it was his duty 
to give way. 

All this is easily intelligible to Catholic readers. The process 
is one. which is continually repeating itself under their eyes. 
Constantly there are souls believing themselves to hear the 
voice of God calling them to the religious life in some one 
or other of its many forms, whether in Orders where personal 
mortification abounds and strictest enclosure is kept, or in those 
which devote themselves to the various branches of external 
charity. Now it is part of our creed that this life is not indeed 
the only commendable life, but the higher life, and as it is one 
clearly recommended by our Blessed Lord in the Gospels, we 
call it the life of the Evangelical Counsels. It is not the only 
life necessary for the well-being of mankind and of the Church, 
and therefore it is not intended for all. But yet it is a life 
necessary for the well-being of mankind and the Church, and 
therefore it is intended for some. Being a higher life, and one 
which requires so large a sacrifice of all that flesh and blood 
hold dear, it should not be embraced except by those who have 
counted well the cost, show the natural aptitudes, and have 
about them the signs of a true vocation from God. It is the 
part of a spiritual adviser to sce that these conditions are 
fulfilled ; and if he is prudent in his judgment, instead of 
imperiously imposing the life on the soul which is seeking 
counsel just because it is the life of higher perfection, he will 
tend to show himself at first repellent rather than otherwise. 
He will be especially repellent towards those who appear to 
him to be caught by the glamour and romance of the life 
without having any corresponding appreciation of its cost 
and its strain. For he understands that resolutions thus 
formed cannot last, as also that “on in commotione Dominus.” 
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What he looks for is a calm, solid, unwavering attraction to the 
higher life, which is not appalled on hearing of its difficulties, 
even when they are explained and impressed upon the attention, 
and which perseveres through a length of time sufficient to test 
its solidity and its capacity to survive changes of humour and 
circumstance. When he finds these conditions, and finds 
them based on a deep appreciation of the Gospel maxims 
we call Evangelical Counsels, then, even if he shall have been 
previously reluctant, he will feel that he has under his eyes 
the evidence of a Divine call, which it is his duty to recognize 
and promote. So proceeds the spiritual adviser, and that he is 
justified in his procedure is confirmed by the results. Men and 
women do embrace this mode of life, so counter to the natural 
inclinations of flesh and blood. They not only embrace it with 
delight at the first, but persevere in it with the same delight to 
the end. They even evince to all who come in contact with 
them a growing delight, matured, mellowed, and strengthened 
as time goes on, and ever overflowing the more in thankfulness 
to the God who gave them so noble a vocation. 

The life desired by St. Elizabeth was of this nature, although 
her vocation was not to belong to a community, and it is clear 
to an attentive Catholic reader that Conrad’s treatment of her 
vocation was guided by the principles just set down. On the 
other hand, a non-Catholic reader is wont to find the religious 
life inexplicable. He may indeed admire its results, at least - 
when he sees them embodied in works of extérnal charity, such 
as those so successfully and heroically practised by the active 
Orders. But he cannot understand how Poverty, Chastity, and 
Obedience, especially when carried to great lengths of austerity, 
can be anything else but a heavy and crushing yoke to the 
monk or nun. If the ideal was ever esteemed, he is quite sure 
that it was when the soul was in a state of high-wrought 
excitement and emotion, one in which it was encouraged by 
a crafty priesthood seeking to take advantage of its heedlessness, 
and if the life is persisted in till death, this must be because the 
poor crushed soul yields in hopeless submission to the tyranny 
of an iron system. At each stage and at every point such 
persons are quite sure that sacerdotal imperiousness must be 
called in to account for the otherwise inexplicable phenomenon. 
Hence if they do not find as much stated in the records of 
an act of renunciation like that of St. Elizabeth, they feel 
justified in inferring its existence. Even if, as here, the very 
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opposite of priestly imperiousness is asserted, still they are not 
deterred. There must be some way of combining the two 
opposites. Perhaps the priest only feigned reluctance in order 
to strengthen his hold the more. And our self-confident critic 
sits himself down to elaborate a theory which shall exhibit 
the relation between the opposites, the expressed reluctance 
‘which is on the surface and the real imperiousness which under- 
lies, in what seems to him a probable mode of combination. 

We are by no means assuming that Mr. Calderon has himself 
adopted this method. Artists are not necessarily historians, 
though some of them do nowadays take a deal of pains to 
secure the historical fidelity of their representations. Our 
suspicion is that Mr.Calderon never saw the text of Dietrich 
till, in view of the protests made against his picture, it became 
desirable for him to verify the information on which he had 
relied. There can be no doubt that the culprit, who misled 
the artist, and through him outraged the feelings of Catholics, 
is our well-known traducer of former days, Mr. Charles Kingsley. 
Mr. Kingsley, many years back, wrote a drama on the life of 
St. Elizabeth, entitled Zhe Saint’s Tragedy. In his Preface he 
tells us that he has drawn his “facts and opinions entire and 
unbiassed from the original Biography of Elizabeth, by Dietrich 
of Appold, her contemporary,” and he contrasts this original 
and reliable biography from which his own unbiassed facts and 
opinions are derived, “with abridged versions of it (the story 
of St. Elizabeth) carefully softened and sentimentalized” by 
Catholic hagiographists. Whence it follows, that if we find in 
The Saint’s Tragedy certain objectionable features absent from 
the Catholic lives, we are to know that this is because they are 
suppressed in the latter and supplied by the historical fidelity 
of the former. It was not altogether unnatural, then, that when 
Mr. Calderon read this Preface, and afterwards found in the 
drama the Saint represented as tearing off her clothes, and 
Conrad’s imperiousness credited with this particular feature, as 
well as with the entire renunciation of which it is made to form 
a part, he should conclude he was safe in attributing it all 
to Dietrich: not altogether unnatural, that is to say, in one 
who had no suspicions of Mr. Kingsley’s capacity for misrepre- 
sentation. 

Well, we have seen that in the sole original authorities for 
all that happened—in Dietrich, whom Mr. Kingsley did consult, 
and Conrad, whom he did not consult—there is not a vestige 
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of any imperiousness in Conrad yielded to by St. Elizabeth, 
but, on the contrary, of imperiousness employed to prevent the 
renunciation, and of her eventual success in resisting it. Let 
us now see how the faithful historian renders the history in his 
poem. The passage will be read by Catholics with mingled 
indignation and amusement. 

Without any previous notice having been taken in the 
drama of the interview between Conrad and St. Elizabeth, of 
which we have heard the authorities speak, the interview when 
St. Elizabeth’s desire to renounce all for Christ was commu- 
nicated to Conrad and encountered his stern prohibition, we 
are introduced to the subject abruptly at a later stage, in Act iv. 
Scene I. 


Conrad. What’s this new weakness? At your own request 
We come to hear your self-impos¢d vows— 
And now you shrink: where are the high-flown fancies 
Which but last week, beside your husband’s bier, 
You vapoured forth? Will you become a jest ? 
You might have counted this tower’s cost before 
You blazoned thus your plans abroad. 
Elizabeth, O spare me! 
Conrad. Spare yourself : and spare big easy words, 
Which prove your knowledge greater than your grace. 
Elizabeth. Is there no middle path? No way to keep 
My love for them and God, at once sustained ? 
Conrad. If this were God’s world, Madam, and not the devil’s 
It might be done. 
Elizabeth. God’s world, man? Why, God made it— 
The faith asserts it God’s. 
Potentially— 
As every christened rogue’s a child of God. 


Elizabeth. [alone] Give up his children? Why I’d not give up 
A lock of hair, a glove his hand had hallowed. 
And they are his gift, his pledge, his flesh and blood : 
Tossed off for my ambition! Ah! my husband! 
His ghost’s sad eyes upbraid me! Spare me, spare me. 
I’d love thee still, if I dared : but I fear God. 
And shall I never more see loving eyes 
Look into mine, until my dying day. 


O my Saviour ! 
My God! Where art thou? That’s but a tale about Thee, 
That crucifix above—it does but show Thee 
As thou wert once, not as Thou art now— 
Thy grief, but not Thy glory. Where’s that gone? 
I see it not without me, and within me 
Hell reigns, not Thou! 


[Dashes herself down on the altar steps.) 
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[Monks in the distance chanting]. 
‘Kings’ daughters were among thine honourable women.” 
Elizabeth. Kings’ daughters? I am one! 


Monks. “Hearken, O daughter, and consider : incline thine ear. 
Forget also thine own people, and thy father’s house. 
So shall the King have pleasure in thy beauty : 
For He is thy Lord God, and worship thou Him.” 
Elizabeth. (springing up) I will forget them. 


Conrad, [advancing] How now, Madam, 
Have then your prayers unto a nobler will 
Won back that wandering heart ? 

Elizabeth. God’s will is spoken : 
The flesh is weak: the spirit’s fixed, and dares— 


[Lays her hand on the altar. Gerard, Abbess, and monks descend and advance.] 
All worldly goods and wealth which once I loved 
I now do count but dross : and my beloved— 
The children of my womb, I now regard 
As if they were another’s. God is witness. 
My pride is to despise myself: my joy 
All insults, sneers, and slanders of mankind : 
No creature now I love, but God alone. 
Oh to be clear, clear, clear, of all but Him. 
Lo here I[ strip me of all earthly helps—— 
[Tearing off her clothes.] 
Naked and barefoot, through the world to follow 
My naked Lord. And for my filthy pelf—— 
Conrad. Stop, Madam, 
Elizabeth Why s0, sir? 
Conrad. Upon thine oath ! 
Thy wealth is God’s, not thine. How darest renounce 
The trust He lays upon thee? I do command thee 
Being as I am in God’s stead, to keep it 
Inviolate for the Church and thine own needs. 
Elizabeth. Be it so. I have no part or lot in it. 
There. I have spoken. 


Such is the passage, and in the appended note we have in 
justification a translation of the words of Dietrich, thus: 


On Good Friday .. . laying her hands on the bare altar she 
renounced her own will . .. in imitation of Christ: and omnino se 
exuit et nudavit, stripped herself utterly naked, to follow Him naked, in 
the steps of poverty. 


It is not necessary to characterize all this perversion of the 
true facts as we have them from the original authorities. It 
speaks for itself, and we will only add that it is a piece of 
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misrepresentation which does not stand alone. The entire 
play is one long tissue of misconstruction, in which modern 
Protestant views and reasonings are read into the ancient 
history, the expression of them being parted out amidst the 
different real personages in a perfectly arbitrary manner. 


The character of Conrad of Marburg is of less consequence 
to us than that of St. Elizabeth, except in so far as he is set 
forth as representative of what is normal and regarded with 
approval in the spiritual adviser of a Saint. Dietrich speaks 
of him in very high terms of praise : 


Midst just and perfect men he shone as a pre-eminently bright 
star in Germany. He was a man of great erudition, of pure con- 
versation and evangelical life: full of sound doctrine, zealous for the 
Catholic faith, and most strenuous in uprooting heretical depravity. 
He was a man who would not hold wealth or temporal possessions and 
ecclesiastical benefices. He was content with a simple, modest, and 
humble clerical dress, was grave and composed in his habits, austere in 
his appearance, amiable and kind to good Christians, but just and strict 
in his judgments on the bad and the faithless.? 


This eulogium is supported by the fact that Elizabeth had 
such an esteem for him. It is supported also by the fact that 
her esteem for him was shared by her husband, who entrusted 
him with the dispensation of all his ecclesiastical patronage, 
and even showed the further exceptional confidence in him 
which was involved in the permission given to St. Elizabeth to 
place herself under his authority by a vow of obedience. The 
four maidens evidently regard him with the same reverence and 
confidence. We may also reasonably add to this testimony 
that of his own extant letter to Pope Gregory the Ninth, which 
is manifestly the letter of a grave, earnest, upright, deeply 
religious-minded man. Father Clarke was therefore justified 
in speaking of his “high virtue and spotless reputation,” and in 
complaining that he should have been held up to public odium 
as one who could compel the Saint to comport herself so un- 
becomingly in his presence. 

To say, however, that he was personally a man of “high 
virtue and spotless reputation,” and therefore incapable of the 
indecency attributed to him, is not to defend his conduct 
towards St. Elizabeth in all respects, still less to defend his 
conduct as an Inquisitor. 

1 Vita S. Elizabetha, iv. 9. 
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Although Dietrich calls him “donzs Christiants gratus et 
benignus,’ we are certainly more impressed by his sternness 
than by his gentleness in the accounts given of his dealings 
with her. It would not be fair to blame him for his resort 
to the rod. King Stick reigned supreme in those days, and 
over the weaker as well as over the stronger sex. Indeed his 
reign, as we know, lasted far beyond that generation and almost 
reached our own. It is unreasonable then to blame Conrad, 
because, when penance was to be imposed, he did not abstain 
from a mode of penance which was so usual and seemed so 
natural. It is fair also to him to allow that there may have 
been reasonable grounds for calling St. Elizabeth to account 
on the various occasions when Conrad is narrated to have 
visited her with his correction. One of these times was when 
she and her maidens had failed to appear at some sermon of 
his own to which he had summoned them. The occasion may 
have been one of some recognized solemnity, and the absence of 
a personage so conspicuous as the Landgravine and her maidens 
may have given public disedification. So, too, when mistaking 
the import of his words and thinking she had his permission, 
she entered a strictly enclosed monastery, scandal may have 
been taken at what had occurred, and this all the more 
because of Elizabeth’s known ‘sanctity. Such matters need 
to be considered, and Conrad may not unreasonably have 
felt that since he was placed, and known to be placed, in 
authority over her, it was his duty to exact some reparation 
for the scandal, and this even though he knew well it had 
been most innocently given. Again, when he punished her for 
the excesses of her charity to the poor and the sick, his solicitude 
throughout seems to have been to restrain her ardour within the 
bounds of moderation. We must remember how young she was 
—only twenty-four when she died—and that sanctity does not 
altogether extinguish the impulsive eagerness of youth. She 
wanted to beg her bread from door to door. Conrad did not 
think that a course suitable to her sex. She wanted to 
renounce all her possessions, none excepted, with the result of 
leaving in the hands of the Regent the possessions he had 
unjustly taken from her. Conrad thought it better that she 
should at least keep a hold on her dowry till it could be 
recovered and spent in paying off her husband’s debts and 
relieving the poor, and also, we may conjecture from his subse- 
quent directions to her, that she might not be wholly dependent 
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for her bread on the charity of others. She gave away so much 
in alms, that, fearing lest her means should be exhausted, he 
forbade her to give to any one person more than a single coin. 
Submitting to the letter, her charity managed to evade the 
spirit of the injunction by coining pennies of silver instead of 
copper. She multiplied also the number of times when she 
could give to the same individual, understanding this device 
not to fall within the terms of the prohibition. She took a 
leprous girl to her house to tend and console, and when Conrad 
forbade her lest she should contract the terrible infection, she 
substituted a young lad whose condition was almost as revolt- 
ing. This last fact is certified to us by Conrad himself, and it 
is worth while to have his words: 


Without my knowledge, she took to herself the care of a leprous 
girl, whom she hid in her own house, discharging towards her every 
office of charity, humbling herself so far as not only to feed the girl, 
but even to take off her shoes : wisely entreating her household not to 
be offended at it. When I discovered this, fearful lest she should take 
the infection, I severely chastised her, for which may the Lord forgive 
me. Afterwards, when the leprous girl had been sent away from her by 
me, and I had gone away into distant parts for the work of preaching, 
she took a paralytic boy covered with sores, to such an extent that he 
had not a single hair on his head; she undertook to cure him of his 
sores; and by washing him and using medicaments (how she learnt, 
I know not) she succeeded. And this boy sat by her bed when she 
died. 


We see also from this passage in what spirit Conrad 
inflicted his severe penances on the Saint. It shows through 
his language, and reveals him to us as one who had a tender 
and paternal affection and reverence for his spiritual child ; 
and who, while. he punished, felt humbled to think that he 
should be so harsh with one who was so good. Clearly such a 
man ought not to be charged with cruelty towards her, and yet 
it is difficult not to be repelled by what we read of him. His 
severity towards this innocent and gentle girl raises a protest 
in our heart, and while we acknowledge that, under God’s 
providence, the stern discipline was to her sanctity what the 
refiner’s fire is to the gold, we could wish that she had fallen 
into milder hands. 

But Conrad, as Professor Huxley has reminded us, appears 
in history in another capacity than as the spiritual adviser of 
St. Elizabeth. He figures in histories, Protestant especially, as 
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a most relentless and reckless persecutor of heretics, real and 
imagined. What are we going to say of that? Are we 
going still to stand by him as a “man of high virtue 
and spotless reputation”? No, not in that department of 
his life, supposing that the charges against him are true. 
But the question suggested by Mr. Calderon’s picture and 
raised by Father Clarke was as to the integrity and purity 
of Conrad’s personal life. We may protest that he was blame- 
less in this, and that therefore the picture in the Academy 
is an undeserved outrage upon his reputation, without being 
constrained in consistency to approve his conduct in the pursuit 
of heretics. However, we venture to entertain some doubt 
whether the charges made against him in this respect are 
satisfactorily established. That he was a resolute searcher out 
of pérsons implicated in the prevalent Manicheism which caused 
such anxiety and terror to his age, is of course indisputable. 

But we are not now proposing to discuss the general question 
of tolerance or intolerance. The question is only as to Conrad’s 
procedure in the execution of what was at least recognized to 
be a duty by all his contemporaries good and bad. Was he 
a cruel and reckless tyrant, or was he not rather a just but 
inflexible judge? Certainly, if the tales told} by the chroniclers 
of his doings just after the Saint’s death are trustworthy, we can 
scarcely wonder at the saying of Hefele, that he behaved like 
an “energumen.”? But are they trustworthy? Let us hear and 
examine the evidence against the man. First we have a letter 
addressed to Gregory the Ninth, which the monk Albericus 
attributes to the Archbishop of Mainz: 


Master Conrad, armed with zeal against the crafty doings of the 
poor men of Lyons, thought the best way of doing away entirely with 
this wicked daughter of the Manichean heresy which used to 
conceal itself, was, when any confessed themselves to have knowledge 
of or share in the crime (of heresy), to take their evidence against 
those they accused in the latter’s absence and believe it implicitly, and 
that the accused should have the option either of saving their lives 
by a spontaneous confession, or of swearing innocence and being 


1 See, in their accounts of the year 1231, the Annales Argentenses Wormatienses, 
and Chronicon Godefridi Coloniensis in Boehmer’s Fontes Rerum Germanicarum, 
tom, ii. ; also Chronicon Alberici Monachi Trium Fontium, ap. Pertz, Mon. Hist. 
Germ. The latter contains (p. 931) the abstract given in the text of a letter purporting 
to have been addressed by Sigfried, Archbishop of Mainz, and Frater Bernard, Ord. 
Proed., to Gregory the Ninth. 

2 In Wetzer and Welte’s Dictionary of Catholic Theology, art, ** Inquisition.” 
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instantaneously burnt. And the evil one brought in false witnesses 
suborned, as we believe, by heretics, and the charges made by these 
mounted gradually from peasants to the more honourable burghers and 
their wives, then to the gentry and nobles, lastly to counts and those 
in the highest position. And the Master gave no opportunity for 
legitimate defence to any person however high in rank, not even leave 
to confess to their own priests, but compelled any such person at once, 
when accused, to confess that he was a heretic and had given the kiss 
of peace to a toad, a cat, a pale-faced man, and to such-like monsters 
set up by unbelief. 


This passage, even if the letter is authentic, is not so decisive 
against Conrad’s procedure as may at first sight appear. The 
heresy was secret, and, as we know from other sources, was wide- 
spread and powerful. That was what constituted the difficulty 
in repressing it, a difficulty which seemed possible to overcome 
only by taking evidence against the accused in secresy, lest the 
witnesses should be in danger of assassination. To allow the 
accused no right of direct defence seems to us outrageous. But 
the system was in use elsewhere and in much later times, even 
in England. The idea was that the truth of the charges could 
and should be tested or established convincingly apart from the 
rebutting evidence of the accused, and that this done there was 
no object in allowing the accused to deny them, and thereby 
increase his fault by perjury. No doubt such a method is bad, 
and just because it is bad modern judicial reform has superseded 
it, but Conrad is to be judged by the ideas of his own age, not 
of ours. 

However, there is the further charge, that he showed no 
fairness in sifting the charges made. And this is confirmed by 
other testimonies. The Annals of Worms tell us of the disgust 
felt by the clergy at what was going on, and of the inevitable 
result that many were put to death who had nothing whatever in 
common with the heresy against which the crusade was directed. 


Everywhere the clergy grieved exceedingly, but because the 
populace adhered to the unjust judges (Conrad and his associates), 
everywhere their will prevailed. And they condemned many who in 
the hour of death invoked our Lord Jesus Christ with all their hearts, 
and out of the midst of the fire implored with loud cries the aid of the 
Holy Mother of God and of all the Saints. 


Eventually, when the powerful Count of Saym was laid 
under an accusation, a Council was called by his desire at 


1 Cf. Stephen’s History of the Criminal Law of England, vol. i, p. 350. 
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Mainz, at which it was decided that the charges against him 
rested on false testimony, and an appeal was made to Rome. 
These same Annals of Worms would have us believe that Pope 
Gregory the Ninth was horrified at the news of Conrad’s pro- 
ceedings, and said : 


We are astonished that you have borne with such unheard-of 
sentences without informing Us of them: for We desire that such 
things be no longer permitted, and We altogether suppress and annul 
them. 


The Annals also inform us that the Pope prepared a written 
mandate to this effect to be sent into Germany, but altered his 
purpose and destroyed his documents on the news almost imme- 
diately arriving that Conrad had been massacred by a party of 
assassins, who waylaid him on his homeward journey from 
the Council to Marburg. On receiving this news, the Pope 
is said to have exclaimed : “ The Germans were always a furious 
race and so now they have got furious judges.” 

All this sounds horrible enough, but we may fairly ask our- 
selves whether it is not too horrible to be credible. If Conrad 
was really guilty of all this carnage, we can only suppose 
he adopted such measures under the influence of the belief 
entertained at the time, according to these same chroniclers,' that 
the Patarene heretics formed a secret and organized society 
under a supreme head, and were carrying out with great craft 
and determination a policy of uprooting the Catholic Church. 
At the distance of time and in the dearth of more adequate 
evidence, we are not in a position to deny that the man may 
have gone off into a frenzy of fanaticism, and been guilty of all 
the ruthless and indiscriminating sentences ascribed to him. 
The agreement of so many annalists is a hard fact to over- 
come, if indeed their record is independent, and there is no 
transcription ; but this is an age which lays stress, rightly, 
though at times unduly, on the application of criticism to all 
testimony, even original, and to the admission of internal by 
the side of external evidence. These annalists were the con- 
temporaries and neighbours of Conrad, and so far forth were 
within reach of the facts. But they were also men capable of 
giving credit to false and exaggerated reports ; and they were 
also monks, who are known to have disliked greatly the recent 
coming of the friars, with which body Conrad was largely 


1 Annales Argentenses. 
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identified. We are entitled, therefore, to apply to their narrative 
the test of internal probability. 

Now, there are unquestionably features in the story which 
point to the desirability of at least suspending our judgment. 
Hoffer! remarks that although the Chronicles speak of innu- 
merable numbers having been burned along the banks of the 
Rhine, when they attempt to particularize, they have only to tell 
of a very few in their own respective cities, four at Erfiirt, three 
at Mainz, &c. May not the Chronicles be setting down wild 
rumours and exaggerations in the same reckless way in which 
our modern journalists know how to exaggerate? Had such 
enormities been laid to Conrad’s charge should we not have some 
references to them in Gregory the Ninth’s nine letters? about 
putting down heretics, sent into Germany, and addressed to the 
persons interested? If the Archbishop of Mainz and Frater 
Bernard, O.P., had really written in the style which Albericus 
the Chronicler imputes to them, we should not have expected 
the Pope to write back to these same persons, and in 
another Encyclical Letter to the Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, 
and other prelates in Germany,’® enjoining the punishment 
of Conrad’s murderers, calling him “ecclesie paranyimphum,” 
“virum consummate virtutis,’ “fidet Christiane preconem,” 
and never even alluding to the question whether the enormous 
charges against him were not sufficient to impair his claim to 
these laudatory epithets, and to extenuate the guilt of his 
assassination. If the charges are not grossly exaggerated, 
the Pope as little as the Bishops would have been interested 
to stand by the monster. Even supposing that the Popes had 
been as sanguinary in their thirst for heretical blood as they 
are described by the fanatical Protestant pamphleteers, they 
would have no object in the wholesale mingling of Catholic 
along with heretical blood, nor would they have tolerated the 
plan of action attributed to the persecutors by the Worms’ anna- 
list: “ My desire is to burn a hundred innocent persons if there is 
possibly a single guilty one among them.” Can any one believe 
this last mentioned sentiment to have been really held by 


1 Wetzer and Welte, art. ‘‘ Conrad.” 

2 See Potthast, Regesta Romanorum Pontificum, 9,014, 9,223, 9,230, 9,231, 
9,314, 9,315, 9,316, 9,322, 9977. 

3 bid. 9,322, 9,316. Potthast refers us to Ripolli’s Bu//arium Predicatorum for 
the text of these Papal Letters. Ripolli is notin the British Museum Library, but 
if matter so important as the charges against Conrad were in Gregory’s letters, it 
would presumably appear in Potthast’s abstract. 
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Conrad and his associates? Does it not sound much more 
like the invention of some reckless slanderer? Yet if we have 
slander here, must we not suspect its presence in other points 
of the indictment? 

If even viewed separately the charges against Conrad made 
by these annalists are so improbable, they are still further 
condemned as soon as we apply to them the further test of 
compatibility with the presentation of his character given us by 
our authorities for the Life of St. Elizabeth: by Dietrich, by 
the Four Maidens, and by Conrad himself in his letter to 
St. Elizabeth. We are not appealing merely to the express 
statements about his character which we meet with in their 
writings, although such statements have great weight, but to 
the reflexion of his character in the entire account of his doings 
as given us by these biographers, and in the tone of thought 
and expression which pervades his own letter. The man thus 
set before us is one most unlikely to have been carried away by 
panic into excesses of any kind. In these writings we do 
indeed find sternness and severity, but we also find prudence 
and moderation. Ve guid nimis, if we go by these authorities 
themselves and not by the misrepresentations of Kingsley, 
Herzog, and others, is the advice we find him consistently 
pressing upon his spiritual child, and we should accordingly 
anticipate that he would show something of the same firm 
stand against extravagances in his conduct of the measures 
for the repression of Manicheism. Accordingly, we seem jus- 
tified in setting down the terrible charges against him as non- 
proven and scarcely credible. 

















Among the Slaves in Africa. 
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SoME four or five years ago, a young girl belonging to one 
of the first families in France, feeling herself possessed by an 
eager longing to devote her life to the service of God, knelt at 
the feet of the venerable Don Bosco, and asked his advice upon 
her vocation. “If,” he said to her, “you want to lead the same 
peaceful sort of life as you have been accustomed to lead at 
home, you had better enter some community in France, but 
if you are really seeking a life of complete self-sacrifice, go 
and become a missionary Sister abroad.” She left his presence 
strengthened and confirmed in her resolution, and among the 
band of heroic women who compose Cardinal Lavigerie’s little 
congregation of Our Lady of Africa, there is none more active, 
more zealous, more joyfully in earnest over her mission of 
regeneration than she who is now known as Sister Marie 
Claver. It will be readily seen that the keen-sighted, saintly 
old priest was not far wrong when he warned her that 
no ordinary amount of heroism would suffice to carry her 
through the perils and hardships of the life she was about to 
embrace. 

It was after the great famine of 1868, which wrought 
such havoc among the inhabitants of Northern Africa, that 
the first seeds of the Order were sown. Numbers of unfortu- 
nate children who had contrived to survive the scourge that left 
them orphans, were wandering homeless and destitute about the 
country. Mer. Lavigerie gathered them together, and confided 
the girls to the care of a few charitable women who formed the 
nucleus of the new community, and the boys to the Fathers 
of the mission. But it was one thing to adopt three hundred 
or more children, it was another thing to clothe and feed them, 
and the Sisters had no resources to fall back upon but the 
labours of their own hands. Nothing daunted, they set to work, 
however, and aided by the elder children, cleared away the 
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“bush” from several acres of waste ground, ploughed the land 
themselves, incited by the example of Mgr. Lavigerie, who, with 
characteristic energy, traced the first furrow with his own 
hands, and finally planted a large vineyard. The proceeds 
of this vineyard, the grapes of which are gathered by the 
Sisters and children, and the wine stored in a vast cellar 
excavated by themselves, out of the side of a neighbouring 
hill, constitute now the chief resource of the establishment. But 
for many months before the vines could be expected to yield 
fruit, pending any more substantial means of support, the Sisters 
were forced to live on such herbs and roots as they could gather 
in the fields around, supplemented only by a daily allowance 
of bread from their founder, and the flesh of a kind of little 
tortoise which is found in those parts. But this frugal fare was 
in complete accordance with the spirit of their Rule, which bids 
the Sisters, in order more easily to win the confidence of the 
native population, among whom their work is carried on, to 
conform their way of life as nearly as possible to that of the 
tribes by whom they are surrounded. Their dress, a white robe 
and veil, is imitated from the Arab costume, their houses are 
bare and unfurnished with any European luxury, their food at 
the best of times consists of kus-kus, rice, roasted acorns, and 
whatever meat is procurable in the district, and their beds are 
mats spread upon the bare ground. Surely it must be one of 
the many ever-recurring proofs in these modern days of the 
truth of Christianity, that some hundreds of women should be 
found willing to adopt a life such as this, of exile, poverty, and 
intense hardship, for the dear love of Christ. 

But to return to the results of their work. The vineyard 
grew and prospered, the orphans throve, and in due course of 
time became old enough to be established in life. Husbands 
were then found for the girls among the native youths from 
the missionary Father's orphanage, and whole communities 
of Christian families were thus formed, and have since deve- 
loped into the two flourishing Christian villages of St. Cyprian 
and St. Monica, one of the most interesting and successful of 
the many marvellous results of missionary zeal and enterprize 
in those parts. 

In addition to their orphanage, the Sisters soon opened a 
hospital, which numbers at the present time as many as three 
hundred beds, where both Pagans and Christians are received 
and cared for with equal skill and tenderness. It is no small 
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tribute to the delicate tact and charity of the Sisters that even 
among the Mussulmans, the most fanatic adversaries of the 
Christian religion, scarcely one dies without asking for Baptism 
at their hands, so striking is the effect of true Christian love and 
pity. 

Besides their hospital, in each of the eleven or twelve houses 
of the Order which are now scattered about among the Kabylian 
hills, on the slopes of the Atlas, or in the plains of Algeria and 
Tunis, dispensaries are opened for the benefit of the poor in the 
neighbourhood. The natives, afflicted as they are with every 
species of painful and loathsome disease unknown in European 
countries, can hardly believe their senses when they see their 
sores gently washed and tended, and their wants ministered to 
by the hands of these white-faced, white-robed women who, in 
their eyes, seem like inhabitants of another sphere. “Do you 
come down from Heaven just like this?” asked one old Arab 
of the Sister who was nursing him, “or have you really got a 
father and mother such as.we have ?” 

But the chief work of the Sisters, the mission they have 
principally in view, and which they, and they only, are qualified 
to fulfil, is the work among the native women. In these days of 
wide-spread advocacy of women’s rights and women’s suffrage,— 
in this land, where the higher education of women, their position 
in the world of science, of art and of letters is being so freely 
discussed and so warmly promoted, it is almost impossible to 
picture to oneself the abject misery and absolute degradation 
of the fate of women throughout Africa. 

Europe has been roused to the pitch of an international 
protest against the slave trade, by the accounts furnished by 
such men as Livingstone, Speke, and Cameron, of the un- 
utterable sufferings of the victims of this barbarous traffic, and 
by the impassioned eloquence of Cardinal Lavigerie himself, 
who three years ago in London, and again in Brussels, pleaded 
so eloquently in their behalf, citing the authentic records 
furnished by his own missionaries. But terrible as are the 
horrors of the slave caravan, the brutal capture, the pitiless 
march across the desert, and the final destiny of these wretched 
negroes, it is scarcely less awful to read of the normal and 
generally accepted position of woman throughout that vast 
continent. I quote from a letter addressed by Cardinal 
Lavigerie to the members of an association of ladies founded 
in France for the purpose of befriending and converting pagan 
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women, and to whose zealous co-operation the Sisters owe 
much of their material success. 

“If you only knew the position of Mussulman women in 
this country! They hardly count as human beings at all; 
they are born slaves, and from the highest to the lowest every 
woman is for sale. At an age when they are still too young to 
understand what is being done to them, without an attempt at 
any individual choice on their part, they are given over, or as 
they crudely describe it themselves, they are sold, to the highest 
bidder. Four pounds is the average price of a wife in Northern 
Africa, about a third of what is paid for a horse. The new 
master, a total stranger may be, and in all probability a brutal, 
repulsive savage, appears to claim his property. Should the 
poor child struggle and resist, the father drives her from his 
door,-having no further use for her now that her price is paid ; 
her mother thrusts her away, not daring to protect her for fear 
of her own skin, and having besides no idea even of the 
possibility of any other solution, and her cries and screams 
are silenced only by the blows and kicks with which she is 
welcomed to her new abode. Nor is she more tenderly treated 
as a mother than as a maiden. I know houses where mother 
and child were killed together in order to avoid the difficulties 
arising from the presence of an inconvenient heir; in others, 
for no apparent reason whatever, they are brutally tortured, and 
often beaten to death. ‘Quite recently,’ writes F. Hautecceur, 
from one of the further missions in the interior, ‘a child was 
born to one of the slave women here. Regularly every day, 
in defiance of any consideration she might have claimed for 
her child’s sake, the wretched woman was cruelly beaten, so 
that she would spend the greater part of her time prowling 
among the bushes round the village for fear of the ill-treatment 
which she knew awaited her reappearance. One day I heard 
the baby was dead, and I learnt a little later from the other 
natives, that the poor little thing’s death was entirely caused 
by the brutality of its own father, who would beat his wife 
without any regard for the child which she carried on her back, 
according to the custom of the country!’ 

“One day,” continues the Cardinal, “an Arab came to beg 
of me. ‘My wife died last night,’ he said; ‘I have no money 
to buy a grave-cloth. Give me twenty francs, God will reward 
you.’ I gave him the money. 

“A fortnight later he reappeared at my door and said: 
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*I want to marry again, and I have found a wife for sale, 
but she costs forty francs. Will you give me the money for 
charity’s sake?’ 

“My supicions were aroused, and on inquiry being made, I 
discovered that he had had already three wives, all of whom 
he had beaten to death. The last one, whose winding-sheet 
I had furnished, was a poor girl of seventeen, whom he kicked 
to death one evening for no other reason than that she had 
dawdled over her household work. The neighbours were so 
accustomed to the shrieks and lamentations of the wretched 
victim that they paid no attention to her cries for help, and the 
next morning she was found where she had fallen, having died 
during the night. 

“In addition to the ill-treatment she receives from her 
husband, as long as he chooses to recognize her, a woman is 
liable to divorce at any moment, and for no pretext of any 
kind, and her condition then becomes one of even exaggerated 
misery. 

“But in Northern Africa we are, so to speak, only at the 
gate of the great pagan world with all its infamy. The Tuaregs 
and the Kabyles, the descendants of the ancient Christian 
population who were driven out and forced into apostasy at 
the time of the great Mussulman invasion of Africa in the 
eighth century, may still be said to retain some faint traces 
of their former Christianity, and form a comparative oasis in 
the midst of a desert of sin and misery. But among the 
blacks, further into the interior, the horrible tragedy assumes 
yet darker aspects. “I killed five of my wives during the 
night,” remarked a Bukumbi chief in the most casual manner 
to one of the missionaries. Another negro sent his wife to 
collect fire-wood. She sank up to her arm-pits in a bog, and 
her screams attracting his attention, he threw her a stick with 
which to defend herself against the hyenas, and left her till 
morning, when no trace of the wretched woman was to be seen. 
Speke, the well-known English traveller, writes from the court 
of King Mtesa: ‘No day has passed without my witnessing 
the execution of at least one, and sometimes two or three of 
the unhappy women who compose the King’s harem. A cord 
wound round their wrists, they are dragged to the slaughter, 
their eyes streaming with tears, and venting their misery in 
heart-rending cries of Hat Minangé! Kobakka! hai n'yavio!— 
‘Oh, my lord, my King! Oh my mother, my mother!’ Not 
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a hand is lifted to save them, although here and there a remark 
upon the beauty of some young victim passes current in a low 
voice among the crowd.” 

Such is the fate of African women at best, and in their 
own homes. But when capture and exile are added to their 
already unspeakable sufferings, when they are snatched from 
their native villages, bound together, weighed down beneath 
heavy burdens, driven for weeks and months across the desert 
to an unknown land, there to be sold into abject slavery among 
strange masters, one’s pen literally refuses to describe the horrors 
of their situation. Young girls and children, too weak to drag 
themselves along, left by brutal captors to die by the roadside 
of hunger or to be devoured alive by wild beasts; babies whose 
brains are dashed out against a stone before the eyes of. their 
mothers, too incapable from starvation and fatigue to carry 
both the child and their load of ivory,—such are the every-day 
incidents of the slave caravan on its way to the coast, such are 
but a few of the deeds of bloodshed that cry to Heaven for 
vengeance, and to men and women whose lot is cast in happier 
places for sympathy and help, and for at least an effort to raise 
the poor creatures from the depths in which they are sunk. 

It is to this work that the Sisters have principally addressed 
themselves since the foundation of their Order. It is a work 
that none but women can ever undertake, that none but women 
can ever hope to carry out with success. The deep-rooted 
prejudices and national and religious customs of the natives 
forbid any man from holding communication with a woman, 
but the Sisters contrive to effect an entrance where the priests 
are excluded, and truly marvellous are the results which have 
attended their labours. “For my part,” says the venerable 
Cardinal at the conclusion of the letter quoted above, “ I devoted 
my youth and my riper years to the foundation of our Missionary 
Institute. My old age, if God permit, shall be consecrated to 
the furtherance of the work of the Sisters, a work in my cyes 
even more important than that which is being done by the priests 
themselves.” 

What that work is among the sick and the children who 
are committed to their care, we have attempted to describe in 
the foregoing pages. It only remains to give an idea of the 
personal intercourse which the Sisters are able to carry on 
with the natives in their own homes, and the results of their 
apostolate among the poor forlorn women of the different tribes 
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whom they are allowed to visit. In the beginning their coming 
was viewed with distrust by both men and women alike; they 
were scarcely admitted into a village, and a seat which they 
had occupied was carefully swept as soon as they rose. But 
presently they contrived to inspire confidence even into the 
most reluctant, and their skill in healing, and continual acts 
of charity and kindness made them soon welcome wherever 
they chose to go. Valuable assistants in this particular branch 
of their mission are the native Sisters who have joined the 
Order, and whose knowledge of the language and customs 
of their countrymen render their labours eminently productive. 
One of them especially, a Kabyle woman, with her face tattooed 
all over with crosses according to the custom of her people, 
‘is of immense use in the excursions to distant villages.among 
the mountains which form a great feature of the life in many 
of the outlying houses, 

Starting at an‘early hour. of the morning, accompanied . by 
a native as interpreter, and carrying such simple remedies and 
‘ointments as are likely to prove useful, and a few trinkets and 
sweets to attract the women and children, the Sisters set off 
in companies of two or three to visit some village or collection 
of native huts which they knew to be within reach. It is 
seldom that they are unable to overcome the first suspicious 
diffidence of the poor creatures who are at a loss to comprehend 
their motive in wishing to visit them, but they speedily recover 
from their first shyness and crowd round the Sisters, touching 
their garments, asking them questions, and treating them as if 
they were beings from another sphere who had been sent to help 
them. Gradually the spell works. Christian love and pity 
pave the way for Christian faith and doctrine, and the simple 
virtues and sturdy faith of the natives when once they have 
yielded their adhesion to the new religion of peace and brotherly 
charity, are more than sufficient consolation for the hardships 
and fatigues that their conversion has cost. The joy and 
wonder of these poor women on being told of their true 
position as children of God and members of the great brother- 
hood of the Church is intensely pathetic, and they sometimes 
even refuse at first to believe in the truth of such good tidings. 
“You have souls,” they say to the Sisters, “and you may go 
to Heaven when -you die, but we have no souls.” Their 
eagerness for Baptism, as soon as they understand the full 
meaning of the great act, is uncontrollable. One little girl wept 
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bitterly upon her Baptism being deferred, and wrote off a long 
letter to the Cardinal imploring him to intercede that she might 
speedily be made a Christian and a Sister. An old chief said 
naively to one of the Fathers, “We know well that your 
religion is the right one, but we are too afraid of each other to 
own it. If only there were missionaries in every village, we 
should all become Christians. As for me, I am getting old, 
and I am beginning to think of death and of what comes after 
death. I never wept when I lost my father and my mother 
and three children, but now when I am alone at night and I 
think of eternity, I shed tears and am frightened.” And 
another, with tears in his eyes, begged earnestly to be admitted 
to Baptism, saying that he trembled at the thought of death so 
long as his sins remained unforgiven. The Sisters are by this 
time so well known in all the districts round their different 
houses, that the natives come for miles to entreat them to visit 
them, or to ask for help and succour from ‘“ God’s women,” as 
they love to call them. 

As yet the Sisters have not been able to penetrate as far as 
the equatorial provinces, in which flourishing missions have been 
established by the Fathers on the shores of the great lakes, where 
not only missionary after missionary has succumbed to hardship 
and fatigue, and has laid down his life for the truth, and where the 
seed of faith has been watered by the blood of a heroic band of 
native martyrs. It would be too wide a digression from our 
subject to dwell here upon the touching details of these martyr- 
doms, to describe at length the marvellous constancy of these 
poor negroes in the midst of their sufferings, or the readiness and 
joyousness with wh‘~» men and boys and young girls alike laid 
down their lives amid tortures too horrible to relate, rather than 
renounce their faith in the Saviour they had only just learnt to 
recognize. The scene of these incidents is too far removed 
from the actual sphere of the Sisters’ labours to come strictly 
within the scope of this article, but we may gather from them 
what a marvellous harvest awaits the Sisters’ efforts as soon as 
it is possible for them to effect a foundation in those parts. As 
yet the political complications of Central Africa, and the awful 
fate of the nuns who at Khartoum fell into the Mahdi’s hands, 
have deterred the Cardinal from allowing any of the Sisters to 
establish themselves in those distant regions. 

It is hoped, however, that before very long it may be possible 
to allow a small detachment to take over the girls’ orphanage 
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on the shores of Lake Tanganyika, which is at present managed 
by a couple of native women, under the superintendence of the 
Fathers, and meanwhile a house is in course of foundation at 
Biskra, in the Sahara, and another in the Mzab country. These 
two foundations will be devoted entirely to the negroes, and to 
the care and education of the wretched little slave children 
whom the Sisters are able to rescue from the dealers, and bring 
up as Christians. For the moment, however, the work of estab- 
lishing these two new houses is at a standstill, owing to the 
complete failure of the Sisters’ resources. Their only revenue, 
besides the alms of the charitable, and such subscriptions as can 
be raised for them among sympathizers with their work, is 
derived from their vineyards in Algeria. But this year the 
terrible invasion of locusts, of which such graphic descriptions 
have been given in the papers, threatens the entire crop with 
destruction. Day after day the Sisters and children relieve one 
another in fighting the advancing enemy, crushing and burying 
the eggs, and striving to destroy the horrible creatures who 
leave ruin and failure in their tract. But the task is almost an 
impossible one, and the coming winter, unless outside aid is 
obtainable, means not only a long period of suffering and priva- 
tion to these devoted women and the little ones who are under 
their charge, but the cessation and possible abandonment of a 
great portion of the immense work they have before them. 
“Lift up your eyes and see the countries, for they are white 
already unto harvest.” The labourers too are there, eager 
and willing to give their health and youth and life and 
energy to the great work of evangelization. It is only the 
material resources that are now wanting, and for that purpose 
two of the Sisters have come over to England for the express 
purpose of making their work more widely known, and, if 
possible, of collecting some small addition to the rapidly failing 
funds of the struggling community. 

A cynical French writer is said to have observed that it 
were easier to find a hundred persons willing to undertake 
a heroic mission, to confront the perils and hardships of a 
distant journey, and to devote themselves to a life of exile 
and privation, than it would be to find an equal number 
who would consent to defray their railway fares for them. 
Truly in view of the immense difficulties encountered by the 
Sisters in their efforts to obtain even a hearing for their tale, 
the rebuffs they have experienced, the fruitless journeys they 
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have undertaken, one is inclined to wonder what has become of 
the triumphant enthusiasm which carried the Act of Emanci- 
pation, and the vigorous philanthropy which in times past 
prompted such heroic efforts for the raising and succouring of 
our miserable fellow-creatures. 

We will conclude by an extract from one of Sister Marie 
Claver’s own letters, showing the urgency of their needs : “I was 
at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital only the other day. In the month 
of November last, new wards were opened, double the size of 
the old ones, but even now, in order to be able to receive the 
quantities of natives who present themselves at our door, we 
should have need of double the amount of accommodation. 
In one room of thirty beds there are eighty Arabs lying 
on the floor, and in another room seventy poor women in the 
same ‘position. Every day we are obliged to refuse admittance 
to scores of poor natives whom we are literally. unable to 
accommodate. . Our provision of flour for this: year is already 
exhausted, and both cornfields and:vineyards are threatened 
with imminent destruction. by the locusts, who are already 
swarming in the land.: But consolation comes hand in hand 
with privation, and we have the immense joy of knowing that 
not one of our dear Arabs dies without asking for and receiving 
the remedy which opens the gates of Heaven!” 
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OF late there has been a revival of interest in the question 
of hypnotism. The papers have had numerous letters, and 
the periodicals articles on the subject. Its mysterious and 
marvellous phenomena have been described at length, so that 
they need not be repeated here, and its dangers moral and 
physical pointed out.’ It has been a revival of interest different 
from former revivals which have occurred from time to time on 
this subject, in that it has been of a more scientific character 
founded on a greater number of facts and a more careful study 
of them, and by medical men and not by charlatans. 

Now that the first excitement about the question is some- 
what abated, it may be useful to offer some observations on the 
subject, although with all reserve and diffidence, from points of 
view from which it has not been so much considered hitherto, 
and which are of interest to Catholics. 

One point to begin with that may be worth noticing is, that 
though of hypnotism as of many other matters, it be true to 
say there are more things in Heaven and earth than is dreamt 
of in our philosophy, it is also worth remembering, that ommne 
ignotum pro magnifico, what we do not understand we are 
wont to regard as marvellous, and that in the face of the 
extraordinary, people are apt to lose their wits. So it 
comes about that one set of men see in the wonders of 
hypnotism only fraud and deceit, and fear to be taken in by 
trickery ; while another set of men are inclined to see in it 
nothing but the influence of the evil spirit, and fear his direful 
action ; and as fear is the giving up of the succours of thought, 
they miss the truth through their fears, which hinder them from 
calm consideration. Other men there are who, acknowledging 
the facts and their natural origin, see in them, on account of 
their own materialistic and anti-Christian bias, an opportunity 
for explaining away miracles and supernatural interpositions. 
While on the other hand other men there are who, being of a 
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spiritualistic turn, tack on to hypnotism the teachings of spiritu- 
alism, mesmerism seeming to mean with them hypnotism plus 
more or less of spiritualism. 

Now hypnotism is neither roguery, nor devilry, nor spiritu- 
alism, though it is quite possible for these to get mixed up with 
it. Nor will it serve the purpose of unbelievers in their attempt 
to explain away the miraculous, and the extraordinary and 
supernatural manifestations in the lives of the saints. Hypno- 
tism is a phenomenon due to natural causes. 

A calm examination, in reference to hypnotism, of analogous 
phenomena which occur outside that state in ordinary life, so 
that we may pass from the better known to the less known and 
avail ourselves of the facts of physiology and psychology, will 
be the best help in considering the matter. We will first 
consider some things that may happen to us in our waking 
state and apart from disease, then in the state of sleep, and 
also what may spontaneously occur in disease; and we will 
compare them with their counterparts in the hypnotic state. 
And lastly we will consider briefly hypnotism in relation to the 
question of morality and in reference to the miraculous. 

At the outset it may be well to call attention to a few 
physiological and psychological facts which help towards an 
explanation of some of the marvels of hypnotism and towards 
the explanation of some not less marvellous, though not extra- 
ordinary things that happen to us in daily life. 

In order that sensation, or a consciousness of an impression 
may arise, there must be a sensitive nerve impressed, and 
the impulse of that impression must be conveyed to the 
brain; and this influence must act on some nerve centre 
connected with consciousness, arousing the state of being 
directly aware of an impression made on the organ which the 
sensory nerve serves. Anything which impedes the power of 
the nerve to be impressed, or cuts the connection with the 
brain, or hinders the action of the brain centre connected with 
consciousness, will hinder the production of a sensation. For 
example, extreme cold may hinder the sensitiveness of a nerve, 
or its power of being impressed ; or severance of the spinal 
cord will hinder the production of a sensation, or consciousness 
of an impression made on a nerve; while that an impression is 
made on the nerve may be seen by the appropriate motion of 
the part affected. Thus, for instance, when the spinal cord is 
severed, the pricking of the foot causes its retraction, though 
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there is no consciousness of the impression, no feeling, no 
sensation. That sensation may be hindered by inattention of 
the mind, or by hindrance or inhibition of the action of those 
centres of the brain which subserve consciousness, is apparent 
from the effects of an all-absorbing distraction, and the effects 
of drugs such as ether, chloroform, and the like: though 
at the same time appropriate movements may be made in spite 
of the perfect unconsciousness of the sense-impressions which 
bring them about. 

This leads us next to the consideration of what is necessary 
for the production of motion, and what is meant by reflex 
action. Motion is produced by the contraction of the muscles ; 
and this contraction of the muscles is brought about through 
physical or psychical stimuli, acting on the nerves which serve 
the muscles. These physical stimuli may be applied either to 
the extremities of the motor nerves, or along their course, and 
so can produce directly contraction in the muscles in which they 
are distributed ; or the effect of the application of a stimulus to 
a sensory nerve may produce motion in the part stimulated, or 
in some other part by what is called reflex action, through the 
agency of the spinal cord, and without any necessary sensation, 
though usually this is present. 

In reflex action the impulse of an impression (whether there 
be sensation or not) is conducted inwards to the spinal cord by 
an afferent nerve ; and there a motor impulse is set up and 
transmitted outwards by an efferent, or motor nerve, to the 
muscle to which the nerve goes, and there it acts on the contrac- 
tility of the muscle, and causes it to contract, and so motion is 
produced. Such an action as this may, or may not, be accom- 
panied with consciousness of the impression made ; and may, 
or may not, be under the control of the will. Lastly, besides 
motion being caused by exciting a sensory or afferent nerve, 
the contraction of the muscles, and so motion, can of course 
be produced by an influence conveyed by motor nerves from 
nerve centres of the brain subject to the mind, imagination, 
will, and emotions ; and this either in a direct way, or in case of 
the imagination and emotions, also in a reflex manner. 

We will now consider some examples of reflex action, 
physical and psychical, and of inhibition, or the hindrance of 
action of certain nerve centres, in reference to the subject of 
hypnotism. 

Reflex action is a sort of automatic movement like the 
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striking of a certain key on the piano whereby a certain hammer 
strikes a certain wire, and a certain sound is the result. Living 
beings do many acts on an automatic principle, or mechanically, 
as we say sometimes, “I did it mechanically, without being 
aware what I was doing.” If you prick a person unawares, he 
will cry out, “Oh!” quite mechanically, or automatically ; and 
that in spite of your having told him that you would do it to 
him unexpectedly, and he having made up his mind not to cry 
out. Reflex action may be physical or psychical, according 
as it is the result of a merely physical stimulus or of a psychical 
stimulus, such as an idea, an imagination, or an emotion ; or it 
may be a mixture of both. We may take as examples, blinking 
the eyes, closing the eyes when something gets into them, the 
closing of the windpipe in the act of swallowing ; the act itself 
of swallowing; walking, skating, playing a piece of music 
automatically while the mind is quite taken up with some- 
thing that absorbs its attention ; coughing, sneezing, yawning ; 
hiccoughing ; mouth watering at the sight of food ; shuddering 
at the sight of an insect; or at the thought of some danger ; 
the sense of giddiness and loss of control when on a high place. 
These are some few examples of reflex actions, some of which 
happen in us without the direct power of control of our wills, 
and some of which are more or less under the direct power of 
the will’s control. Examine one of these instances, and see 
what takes place. Take, for example, watering of the mouth in 
the presence of food: what happens? The tasty appearance 
and savoury odour excite respectively the nerves of the eyes 
and nose and sense of taste, and these impressions are conveyed 
to nerve centres which are in intercommunication with nerve 
centres supplying nerves to the salivary glands: and these 
nerve centres at once respond to the impulse from the sense 
impression carried to them, and through the nerves which go 
from them influence the glands which give the flow of saliva 
and set them to work; and do so perfectly independently of any 
direct control of the will. In some cases the mere thought of 
food may produce the same result. Here we are conscious of 
the reflex action, we are aware of the impression and its result. 
Take another example, in which there is no consciousness of an 
impression, an example to which we have before referred. There 
are cases in which persons who have been injured have lost all 
power of sensation in their legs, while the power of reflex 
motion remained ; if their feet were pricked they felt nothing, 
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though they withdrew their feet just as if they did feel. This 
is an example of reflex action without sensation, or conscious- 
ness of an impression, the connection between the foot and the 
brain having been destroyed. The impression of the prick was 
conveyed by an afferent nerve to a nerve centre in the spinal 
cord, and from the spinal cord an impulse was sent by an 
efferent nerve to the muscles of the leg, causing them to 
contract, and so withdraw the foot: but the impression on the 
nerves of the foot, owing to the communication with the brain 
being injured, could not reach the centres connected with 
the consciousness, and so there was no consciousness of an 
impression, there was nothing felt in the ordinary sense of the 
word to feel—there was no sensation. 

These are examples of physical reflex action. Now take 
one of psychical reflex action, in which a suggested idea or 
imagination, working from within outwards, produces either a 
sensation or an involuntary action, a word or sign producing an 
automatic responsive movement, quite apart from any hypnotism. 

It is well known that it is enough to suggest to some persons 
that there is an insect crawling on them, or that there is a mouse 
or spider near them, or to suggest that they are in a draught, or 
to talk of sea-sickness or of yawning, and a sensation will arise 
in them corresponding to the idea suggested. Sometimes, too, 
words of command will produce their effect, and cause people 
to do instinctively or automatically, by a reflex action, the 
reverse of what they would do voluntarily. As, for example, 
in the game of contraries, in which it is agreed that orders given 
are to be taken in the opposite sense of the words, such as hold 
fast is to mean let go, thumbs up is to mean thumbs pointing 
down, and eyes to the right is to mean to the left, and so on, 
which orders have to be obeyed promptly and without reflection, 
and those who fail have to pay some forfeit. The company are 
then distracted by some story, and in the middle of it the 
order is given out in a rapid determined manner, “eyes right, 
let go, thumbs up,” when many of the company will be caught 
tripping, doing the wrong things, in spite of their determination 
to do the right, provided they have acted promptly on the 
order. They have made up their minds to act rightly and 
immediately on the order being given, but, in spite of them- 
selves, the direction of the action is determined automatically 
by the sound of the words before they have time to determine 
it otherwise. Another example in which a tendency to imitate 
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what the eye sees determines automatically the action, is a 
game in which the company have to watch closely the leader, 
and to do promptly what he orders, and not what he does, 
which is the opposite of what he orders. Many are often 
caught automatically imitating his action, instead of obeying 
the orders. A similar example is that of a soldier who was 
carrying a dish with both hands, when some one for a joke 
called out in a rapid and commanding manner, “ Attention.” 
The well-known sound at once automatically produced its 
effect, the man sprung to attention, and down went the dish 
on the flags with a smash. 

A similar case to this is that of a gentleman who many 
times a day had to call out “come in” in answer to the knocks 
at his door, and who, when at dinner, and occupied in thought 
about-some matter, on hearing a light tap on the table, called 
out aloud, “come in,” a response much to his own surprise 
and those about him. The calling out was a reflex action 
started by the knock, and carried out automatically. 

So one may read aloud from a familiar book, but with such 
a total distraction from what one is doing as to be perfectly 
unaware of what one has read, so as to have to inquire after- 
wards whether any mistakes had been observable. The whole 
process of reading was gone through automatically by uncon- 
scious reflex action. These are some few examples of 
unconscious reflex action or sort of automatic action which 
may take place in us, without our being hypnotized. 

If, then, this reflex action, this automatic response to stimuli 
affecting the nerve centres takes place more or less in our 
ordinary life, there is nothing to be so very astonished at if 
the like takes place in a magnified form in the hypnotic state, 
when the powers of the mind to control its attention, and the 
power of the nerves through which the will acts on the body, 
are hindered in their action. 

Even in ordinary life, when the guiding attention of the 
mind is withdrawn, as in absent-mindedness, people will do 
strange actions, which small things will start and guide auto- 
matically without the incongruity of what they are doing 
striking them. Thus an absent-minded person, engrossed in 
some thought, will take the milk-jug which is passed to him, 
and from the vague idea, suggested to him by having it in his 
hand, that he has to pour from it, proceed to pour from it into 
the nearest thing to him, which happens to be the sugar-basin. 
What happens in such cases is that, in the absence of the 
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attention of the mind, a sense impression acts as a stimulus to 
the imagination, and awakens in it an image which works 
itself out to its consequences automatically by reflex action, 
unchecked by the mind’s attention, which is taken up elsewhere. 
And so in hypnotism, some of its effects are brought about by 
the withdrawal or suppression of the mind’s attention, while 
some sense impression or suggested images work themselves 
out automatically by reflex action. Not that all the results of 
hypnotism may be so accounted for, but some may be. One 
of the mistakes made in treating this matter is to try to refer all 
the observed effects to one only cause. 

We may notice here in passing the effects produced on the 
physical state of the body by certain imaginations and emotions, 
and therefore by any suggestion that produce them, effects inde- 
pendent of hypnotism, but which have their counterpart in the 
hypnotic state. The imagination and emotions can work 
wonderful effects on the body, producing real sickness, disease, 
pain, and paralysis, but a state of sickness and pain that can 
often be cured in a moment by removal of the cause in the 
mind. For example, there are those who, if they have to go to 
the dentist, are at once afflicted with a feeling of sickness 
or pain which immediately ceases when the visit is over 
or is found to be unnecessary. There are also men, who 
on every occasion when they have to appear in public to 
make a speech, or to preach a sermon, are made to feel 
quite ill by it, which state of sickness is immediately cured 
directly the appearance in public is over. So also disappoint- 
ment in a love affair has been known to produce a real state of 
paralysis, which state was suddenly cured as if by a miracle, 
when the difficulties which caused the disappointment were 
unexpectedly removed. It was a paralysis caused, not by 
organic disease in nerve or muscle, for if it had been it could not 
have been cured in the way it was, but it was a state due to the 
effect on the nerves through mental emotional strain, and when 
this ceased the nerves regained their power and the paralysis 
was cured, which otherwise might have gone on for years. 

The next point we have to consider is inhibition, or hindrance 
of the action of nerve centres. That nerve centres can be 
hindered in their action and be rendered unresponsive to our 
will; and that the centres connected with sensation can be 
impeded in their action; and that the will can impede the 
action of certain nerve centres, are facts that can be seen in 
ordinary life, apart from all hypnotism.. Baulking people in 
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certain actions by mere words is an example; for instance, 
we can hinder a person from sneezing, hiccoughing, and the 
like, by saying something to them to distract their attention and 
direct it to something else. So also the sensation of pain has 
been prevented by the distraction of mental excitement. The 
reason of all this is that the power of the will over the motions 
of the body is dependent on certain nerve centres, and if these 
be hindered from acting, as they may be sometimes, the will 
is powerless to produce motion in the body. 

But the will, on the other hand, is often able to inhibit 
certain reflex actions, for example, scratching in the case of 
some local irritation. The effort of the will can hinder the 
action, which is carried out automatically by reflex action, if 
the attention is withdrawn from the necessity of exercising the 
restraining force of the will. And so in many other cases where 
there is a strong inclination to a reflex action, which is held 
in check as long as the attention and will act together to inhibit 
it; till at last the inclination dies away of itself, or from the 
attention being strongly taken up with something else. Often 
concentrated attention to one thing may so hinder attention 
to others, that actions are done reflexly and without conscious- 
ness. A man while at his breakfast may be so absorbed in the 
interest of a book, or a newspaper, or a letter, as not to be 
aware of what he is eating and drinking. And the mind may 
at times be so disturbed and dazed by some trouble, fear, or 
other excitement, that a person may do just as he is told 
without full consciousness of what he does or why he does it ; 
the centres which serve the exercise of consciousness and free- 
will being for the time inhibited from action by the mental 
strain and excitement. And all this may happen without the 
person having been hypnotized by any one. Hypnotism can 
produce artificially intensified forms of these states. 

Another example is the inhibition of the power of recogni- 
tion; as when we see a thing without recognizing the fact 
that we see it, where the power of recognition is inhibited by 
mental distraction. How often we have looked for a thing 
right under our eyes, and even handled the thing without 
recognizing it, and boldly asserted what we were looking for 
not to be there where we were looking, until some one called 
our attention to the fact that it was before us. How often, 
too, have we pulled out our watch, looked at it, and put it 
back again, without having noticed what the time was, though 
it was right before us. We have in such facts, in a minor 
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degree in every-day life, an example of what sometimes 
happens in a more striking manner in the hypnotic state. 

Next let us turn from the waking state to the state of sleep 
and dreams. I suppose that it is only because we are so 
accustomed to them that sleep and dreams do not produce any 
wonder or astonishmert. In sleep what an absence of the 
consciousness of the real, and what an apparent consciousness 
of the reality of illusions. What a seeming utter independence 
of the working of the faculties and senses, some sleeping while 
others are active. What an automatic and hap-hazard working 
out of results from a single sense impression ! 

The grasping of the bedclothes may start by the impression 
made on the hand by a dream, in which we are holding on toa 
rock in the sea to save ourselves from drowning. The banging 
of a door may through the impression on the sense of hearing 
originate a long dream which ends up with the firing of a gun, 
of which the bang of the door is really the report. These two 
instances are actual examples. Problems also in mathematics 
have been solved and courses of action reasoned out in sleep ; 
many such instances are given by trustworthy authorities. 
Men, too, have been known to sleep while walking or riding, 
those actions being carried out mechanically by unconscious 
reflex action. And to pass from sleep in health to sleep 
in disease, we may notice natural spontaneous somnambulism 
in which the sleeper acts his dream with eyes open, 
but in which he can hear and see, or at least recognize 
as heard and seen, only those things which are in accord 
with his dream, and not other things, though his dream may 
be led in some cases by skilful suggestion into another track. 
And sometimes people who suffer from this disease have a 
memory which belongs to this state, and not to their waking 
state; as if certain centres serving the memory were awake in 
the patient’s sleeping state, and dormant while the person is 
in the waking state. 

Then, too, disease may produce sense illusions of sights and 
sounds which have no external reality corresponding, but arise 
spontaneously from the diseased state of the subject—the 
illusion starting in the brain and affecting the senses, working 
as it were from within outwards, instead of from without 
inwards, as in sensations caused by real objects. Both these 
diseases of somnambulism and sense illusion may arise spon- 
taneously and naturally, apart from hypnotism; though by it 
they can in some people be produced artificially. 
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Next we have many instances of the production of sleep, 
and of a state of daze and giddiness, which if it went on 
increasing would end in unconsciousness, and that quite apart 
from the action of any hypnotizer. For example, we know 
that the regular rocking of the cradle and the gentle lullaby 
help to send a baby to sleep. We know, too, that a monotonous 
tone of voice in preachers is conducive to the same end. 
There also are certain things which produce in some people 
a most unpleasant giddiness, so that they have to turn away 
from them to prevent the painful sensation coming on them. 

Different things affect the nervous organism of different 
people in different ways. The sight of rushing water like a 
river in flood, or the revolution of the arms of a windmill 
when seen near, or staring fixedly at a bright light, or it may 
be the sight of an object moving with a slow continuous 
motion, or a continuous monotonous sound—such things as 
these have an effect on some people which, if not resisted and 
shaken off, or hindered by their attention being diverted, would 
make them in the end lose consciousness, and leave them with 
some of their nerve centres out of gear, as it were, and not 
under control, a state in which unconscious reflex action would 
play a great part. , 

The hypnotist’s action is only another means of producing 
a similar state of things in those who consent to yield to his 
influence. It is a state in which reflex action and inhibition 
of certain nerve centres can be produced by physical stimuli 
and psychical stimuli or suggestions, but in a more striking 
and intensified form than ordinarily can be produced in the 
waking state. I say ordinarily in the waking state, because 
there are cases in which a person with his consent has been 
hypnotized without losing consciousness, and his power of 
mastery over his own acts was inhibited and mastered by the 
suggestions of the person who by suggestion had hypnotized 
him. The suggestion and notion that he was about to be 
hypnotized, together with a sense of the other man’s stronger 
will, produced a state of daze and unbalance of the brain 
without loss of consciousness. 

And in such cases things ordered were done by a reflex 
action, actions were inhibited by suggestion of want of power 
(as in a lesser way sneezing and the power to jump over a 
height may be baulked by a word), and muscular contraction 
and rigidity were produced by merely stroking the arm. Nor 
is this latter result unknown apart from all hypnotism ; when 
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some poison such as strychnine, or some injury, has upset the 
normal state of the nervous system, the slightest breath on the 
subject may cause muscular contraction and rigidity—as may 
be seen in a frog, under the skin of which a small quantity of 
strychnine has been injected. 

We have thus far seen that there is in man’s nature a power 
of reflex action which is exerted sometimes with, sometimes 
without consciousness and the co-operation of his will; and we 
have seen that the nerve centres connected with motion, sensa- 
tion, and imagination, are capable of being both inhibited and 
stimulated in their action, sometimes with, sometimes without 
the action of the will. We noticed also that there is capability 
in the nerve centres of being, as it were, thrown out of gear, 
some being inhibited, whilst the others worked on independently 
of them, unchecked by them, as happens in sleep, dreams, and 
spontaneous somnambulism. We have seen, too, that some 
things tend in some people to beget this ungearing of the nerve 
centres, and inhibition of some of them, and produce this 
upset and disturbance of the normal harmony in the working 
-of the various parts of man’s nature. 

Now hypnotism pure and simple, and unmixed with other 
agencies, only produces by natural means, artificially, and in a 
strikingly intensified and often morbid degree, similar pheno- 
mena. These phenomena of hypnotism are marvellous, aston- 
ishing, and puzzling; but so too are the phenomena of reflex 
action, inhibition, the influence of the imagination over the 
body, sleep, dreams, and spontaneous somnambulism; and 
most of the effects produced by hypnotism seem to be but 
exaggerated examples of these latter, and to belong as much 
to the natural order as any other form of nervous affection. 
And just as astronomy is not astrology, which is a superstition, 
so hypnotism is not of itself a dealing with influences which 
are neither of earth nor Heaven, but a purely natural pheno- 
menon, though of course the devil might tempt men, through 
the marvellousness and mysteriousness of the phenomena, into 
acts of superstition and the like. 

This last consideration naturally leads us to think of our 
next question, viz., as to the morality or immorality of the use 
of hypnotism. Can we distinguish between its use and its 
abuse, or is its very use an abuse, being in itself something 
radically wrong ? 

In answer to this question, we may say, to begin with, that 
all authorities are agreed that the free practice of it, for amuse- 
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ment and experiment, by any one and every one who chooses 
to practise it, constitutes a grave physical and moral danger ; 
and that the employment of it as a means of cure should only 
be undertaken with advice and through the agency of a qualified 
medical man, and even then with precautions and witnesses. 

But it may be urged, is it not radically wrong in itself to be 
hypnotized, since it is certainly wrong so to give oneself up to 
the control of another, that one has not the power of control 
over one’s actions? In answering this we must distinguish. 
To give oneself up absolutely to the control of another, that is, 
absolutely without any necessary and efficient limitation, is 
certainly wrong in itself, and cannot be allowed. But to give 
up the power of control over oneself, and to put oneself under 
the power of another, not absolutely and universally, but only 
for-a legitimate end, and that with every necessary and adequate 
precaution against anything wrong being done or suggested, 
and so to keep an indirect but sufficient control over one’s acts, 
is quite another matter, and in the abstract does not seem to 
be illicit. But in the concrete, it is not always so easy to make 
sure that the necessary and adequate, and therefore certainly 
efficient precautions have been taken, and uncertainty on this 
point would make it wrong to act. 

The things to be considered and the precautions to be taken 
have reference to the hypnotizer, the person to be hypnotized, 
to the witnesses, the frequency of the operation, and the end to 
be obtained. 

As to the person hypnotizing, his moral character and 
uprightness, and not merely his reputed respectability, have to 
be considered, as in a matter of this moment it is not right 
to trust to any one. He should be a medical man, and 
all those who submit to the process should be very careful 
whom they trust. 

As to the person hypnotized, they should intend to yield 
themselves up to the influence only as far as it may be both 
lawful and needful ; and they should not do so without advice, 
as there may be dangers, physical and moral, for some people 
to allow themselves to be hypnotized, and if the process be 
repeated often, there may be produced in some a tendency to 
go off into the state very easily and without their wishing it; 
and other very injurious effects in some cases may result. The 
health and temperament of the person should be considered. 
Then, too, there ought always to be present friends as witnesses, 
to watch over and protect the interest of the person acted on, 
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to see that nothing contrary to their interests and wishes be 
done. For in this state, secrets can be easily got out of the 
patient and suggestions made which would be to his harm. 

X We would say, then, that with adequate reason and due 
precautions, the use of hypnotism as curative is not in itself 
unlawful. Whether it is advisable or not, is a further question. 
Quod decet non quod licet est faciendum—* The lawful is not 
always the same thing as the befitting, the wise and the prudent 
thing.” There are, it seems, degrees in hypnotization—from 
states in which cures are effected without the production of 
unconsciousness and total subjection to the action of the 
hypnotizer, to states of perfect unconsciousness and total sub- 
jection to the hypnotizer. The former states have less imme- 
diate danger about them than the latter ; but each hypnotization, 
however slight, renders the person more and more easily in- 
fluenced by the process, and prepares the way for the deeper 
states. There are certain cases in which the influence of the 
process appears to be curative and beneficial, though, like 
certain drugs, if used unwisely, it may produce worse evils 
than the disease. It certainly should never by employed 
except by skilled physicians, and by them only in exceptional 
cases, while our knowledge of its effects is so limited. As to 
any general use of it, we cannot do better than quote the 
words of Dr. Cruise, who has every claim to speak with 
authority on the subject : 


It is highly improper, and possibly dangerous, for any one who is 
not an educated physician, and familiar with the practice, to attempt 
hypnotism, and it should never be induced without due reason, pre- 
caution, and design. . . . I need hardly add as a corollary to the 
foregoing—that all public exhibitions of hypnotism are essentially objec- 
tionable, aud possibly hazardous and demoralising, and that they should 
be prevented (as they are in many countries) by stringent law and heavy 
penalty.! 


The remaining question we proposed to treat of, namely, 
hypnotism in relation to miracles, we must postpone to another 
time. 

M. 


1 Hypnotism. By ¥. R. Cruise, M.D. p. 19. 
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The Order of the Good Shepherd. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


WHEN Father John Eudes died there were only four convents 
of the Order of Our Lady of Charity, which he had founded, 
all ‘of them being situated in France. These establishments 
were- entirely independent one of the other, and carried on 
their work without any mutual assistance. Five more convents 
were founded after his death, before the great Revolution swept 
away for the time all religious Orders. The houses of the 
Refuge shared the fate of the other religious establishments in 
the country, though the charitable object for which they were 
founded might have appealed in their favour, even in those 
terrible days of destruction. 

In the midst of these troubles an energetic young religious, 
named Sister Mary of St. Dorothy, saved the community in 
Caen by an act of courage that deserves to be remembered. 
The Mother Superior had been already arrested, together with 
many of the other religious, and had been thrown into prison. 
When all seemed desperate, Sister Mary of St. Dorothy hired 
a cart, placed in it all the oldest and most infirm of the religious, 
and drove boldly to the council-chamber, where the revolutionary 
leaders were assembled. “I bring you,” she exclaimed, “all our 
infirm and aged Sisters. You have deprived me of all means 
of feeding them, as well a. of the younger Sisters who helped 
to support them. Moreover you have billeted soldiers on our 
house, and now that I am alone I can neither look after them, 
nor earn bread for their support.” “ Very well,” replied one of 
the council, “we will send them to prison.” “As you please 
about that,” returned the Sister; “but, at any rate, there you 
must feed them.” Embarrassed by her ready answer, and 
pleased at her courage, the council answered: “Take home 
your poor old Sisters, citizen, and we will see to their main- 
tenance.” Accordingly the soldiers were dismissed, the nuns 
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liberated from prison, and sufficient was allowed for the support 
of the convent and its inmates. 

When order was at length restored, the surviving members 
of the dispersed community in Paris met together in 1806, to 
endeavour to re-establish their work of charity. They obtained 
the building that had belonged, before the Revolution, to the 
Nuns of the Visitation. Here they established themselves, and 
obtained in 1810 the approval of the Government, and in 1820 
Louis the Eighteenth granted them money sufficient to erect a 
building for the use of those penitents who desired to embrace 
a religious life under the title of Magdalens. During the years 
between 1820 and the present time the Order of Our Lady 
of Charity of the Refuge has increased the number of 
houses to thirty-one, of which eighteen are in France, two in 
England, two in Ireland, three in Canada, and three in the 
United States. The two English houses are situated at Bartes- 
tree, in Herefordshire, and at Waterlooville, near Portsmouth. 
All the houses are entirely independent. The only bond of 
union between them is that all are engaged in the same 
charitable work for souls, and all follow the same Rule and 
constitutions. But they have no common centre of unity, no 
General Superior, and therefore no unity of government. This 
independence of the various houses has no doubt been an 
impediment to the development of the work, as the wide and 
rapid extension of the branch of the Order distinguished by 
the title of the Good Shepherd has abundantly proved. Though 
only formally recognized by the Sovereign Pontiff, Gregory the 
Sixteenth, in the year 1835, it possesses now as many as 185 
convents, of which 13 are in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
36 in the United States of America, containing 4,800 religious, 
11,925 penitents and Magdalens, and 13,000 children, amount- 
ing altogether to 29,725, under the government of the General 
Superior; whereas in the 31 independent refuges there are 
1,512 religious, 3,162 penitents and Magdalens, and 2,038 
children, making a total of only 6,712. These statistics clearly 
show the energetic life that has been infused into the body by 
its union under one head. 

The history of this striking development of the work of 
Father Eudes is interesting. It was accomplished by a French 
lady whose family name was Pelletier, and who was born in 
1796. After a pious childhood passed under the care of the 
Ursulines at Tours, she received the religious habit in the 
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Convent of Our Lady of the Refuge in the same city, taking 
the name of Mary of St. Euphrasia. Soon after her profession, 
which took place on September 8, 1817, the care of the penitents 
was entrusted to the young Sister, and the singular virtue and 
ability she displayed in this important charge caused her to be 
made Superior of the community even before the age required 
by the Rule. 

But God intended this chosen soul for much wider and more 
enduring work than any that could be contained within the 
narrow limits of one Refuge. The Bishop of Angers expressed 
a most earnest desire that she would make a foundation in his 
episcopal city. Seeing an indication of the will of God in this 
urgent appeal, Mother Mary of St. Euphrasia determined to 
undertake the new foundation, and selecting certain members of 
her.own community at Tours, she conducted them herself to 
Angers, establishing them there on the 31st of July, 1821. A 
sum of 30,000 francs had been left by a charitable lady in order 
to found the Refuge, and this legacy was supplemented by 
further donations, chiefly from the clergy of the city. This 
money was sufficient to establish the litthke community in a 
building that had been a manufactory on the bank of the 
River Maine, not far from the parish church of St. James. 
When the term of her office at Tours had expired, Mother 
Mary of St. Euphrasia was elected Superior of the new 
foundation. She accepted the duty thus imposed on her, but 
when the moment arrived in which she was to depart for ever 
from the convent in which so many happy years had been 
spent, she could not conceal her grief. A priest of Tours who 
was present on the occasion, consoled her by uttering solemnly 
words that the after-event amply verified: “Go to Angers, my 
daughter,” he said, “for God will there accomplish much for 
His glory by your means.” It was on July 30, 1830, that she 
undertook the government of the convent at Angers. 

Count de Neuville, whose mother had left the legacy already 
mentioned, became the chief benefactor of the convent. Being 
a widower without family, he sold his estate and built the 
church and five separate wings to the convent for the various 
works which Mother St. Euphrasia desired to establish. One 
of these buildings was the convent strictly so-called, being for 
the nuns, the others were for the penitents, the Magdalens, 
young girls who were in danger of falling and were styled 
“ preservation children,” and, lastly, an orphanage for destitute 
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girls. These various buildings, with the additions since erected, 
form one of the largest religious establishments in France. 

At the request of several of the French Bishops, foundations 
were before long begun in other towns, and it was proposed 
that these convents instead of separating, should all remain 
united to their mother-house. It was thought that far more 
vigorous life would be infused into them if they remained 
under the government of one Superior, and were thus able 
to assist one another and interchange their subjects. The 
Bishop of Angers recognized at once the wisdom of this 
proposition, and joined with the Bishops of Grenoble, Poitiers, 
and Metz in petitioning the Pope to allow the various convents 
and those that might in future be founded from them to combine 
together as one united Congregation under the government of 
Mother Mary of St. Euphrasia as General Superior. The 
proposed change naturally encountered some opposition, but 
from the first it was evident that the idea was favourably 
regarded by the authorities in Rome, and at last all was 
finally settled by a Brief of Pope Gregory the Sixteenth, 
dated July, 1835. The Holy Father established the convent 
at Angers as the mother-house of the Institute, the Superior 
of that convent being General Superior over all the houses that 
should be founded from it. The existing refuges might elect 
to join the new Congregation, and to submit to the General, or 
they were at liberty to remain in their isolation. By the com- 
mand of the Holy See the Rules prescribed by Father Eudes 
are to be observed in all the houses, and the habit worn by 
the nuns is to remain the same, except that a blue cord is to 
replace the white girdle, and that the figure of our Lord as 
the Good Shepherd is to be impressed upon the silver heart 
suspended from the neck. The distinctive name of the 
Congregation under the government of the General Superior 
is to be that of Our Lady of Charity of the Good Shepherd. 

It will be perceived from the tenor of this Brief that the 
Congregation is not a new Order, but the extension and 
development of the one founded by Father Eudes, and conse- 
quently Mother Mary of St. Euphrasia would never allow the 
nuns to give her the title of foundress. No selfish motive of 
ambition or vanity had moved her to effect the change in the 
government of the Order; her sole object was to facilitate the 
development of the work throughout the world, and to infuse 
into it that vigour which unity can alone ensure. She herself 
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often related the circumstances under which she made the 
application after consultation with the Bishop, and the following 
account is taken from the book called the Mirror of the Virtues 
of Mother Mary of St. Euphrasia: 


I felt strongly moved to do all in my power to obtain permission 
for the election of a General Superior. One day, during Vespers, at 
the Magnificat, I felt urged more than ever to do so. After leaving 
the choir, I took refuge in my cell, and there with a trembling hand, I 
began to write to the Cardinal Vicar at Rome, beginning thus: “ Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord, be it done unto me according to thy word.” 
I felt such alarm at the step I was taking, that, hardly knowing what 
terms to use to express my submission, I ended thus: “I am at your 
feet and I desire only the greater glory of God. If the Sovereign 
Pontiff and your Eminence see obstacles to the appointment of a 
General Superior, I submit humbly to your decision.” Many contra- 
dictions followed this step, and some time afterwards a very extra- 
ordinary thing happened to me. One night, hardly had I fallen asleep, 
when I seemed to behold a prelate who was unknown to me; he was 
dressed in the robes of a Cardinal, his countenance was gentle and 
holy, his whole appearance inspired respect and veneration. He said, 
“Fear not, my daughter, your work will be approved ; I am chosen by 
God to be its Protector.” He then disappeared, leaving me comforted 
and full of confidence. My astonishment was indeed great some years 
later, on my first visit to Romé, when I recognized at once in his 
Eminence Cardinal Odescalchi, the very man who had appeared to 
me! I related my dream to him. After serious reflection he replied, 
“This is remarkable ; I will tell you what happened to me also. For 
some time I had been anxiously looking for a congregation to take 
charge of houses of detention for women, and I constantly asked 
God to vouchsafe to listen to my prayer. Your letter came on the 
Annunciation, just after I had said Mass in St. Peter’s to obtain this 
grace through our Lady’s intercession.” 


The blessing of God which had thus been remarkably 
accorded to the enterprise at the outset has continued visibly 
with it ever since, for Mother Mary of St. Euphrasia, before 
her death, had been the means of founding 110 convents in 
various parts of the world, all bound together in the unity of 
a vigorous life under one common head. After a life of constant 
labour for the salvation of souls God called her to Himself on 
April 24, 1868. She died, surrounded by her religious daughters, 
and assisted by the prayers of thousands of penitent women, 
in the seventy-second year of her age. When the General 
Chapter met at Angers in June, 1886, for the election of a General 
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Superior, the Provincials and Prioresses of the whole Order 
petitioned the Holy See to allow the cause for the beatification 
of Mother Mary of St. Euphrasia to be introduced in Rome. 
It was signed by 12 Provincials, and by 83 Prioresses from 
France, Belgium, Italy, Germany, India, Arabia, England, and 
Ireland, and as many as 19 from America and Canada. 


THE ORDER OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD IN ENGLAND, 


In the summer of 1840 Mother Mary of St. Euphrasia sent 
two French nuns to England with the hope of establishing a 
convent in London. Neither of them knew a word of English, 
and they were without friends or even letters of introduction. 
A priest attached to the German church exerted himself on 
their behalf ; a meeting took place to introduce their charitable 
desire to the public, and many promises of assistance were 
made, among others by the Marchioness of Wellesley, who 
continued their friend till the end of her life. After thus 
preparing the way, the two religious returned to the mother- 
house at Angers. 

In November of the same year, 1840, the General Superior 
sent from Angers a very remarkable religious, full of her own 
spirit of zeal for souls and blind confidence in God. This was 
Mother Mary of St. Joseph, whose family name was Regandiat. 
She had joined the community at Angers in 1831, four years 
before the Congregation of the Good Shepherd was founded, 
and being trained by Mother Mary of St. Euphrasia, she knew 
intimately all her desires and shared all her noble enthusiasm 
for the salvation of souls. Shortly after her profession she was 
chosen Mistress of the Novices, numbering at that time one 
hundred, and in that difficult duty fully justified the wisdom of 
those who had appointed her. While still a young religious she 
was sent to found convents of the Institute at Bordeaux and 
Arles, and having thus proved her capacity for government, she 
was selected for the more difficult enterprise of founding the 
first convent of the Good Shepherd in this country. No 
ordinary courage and determination were needed to start for 
England with only one companion, both absolutely ignorant 
of the language, and with only £40 as the sum-total of their 
resources for a labour so arduous as that of introducing a 
religious order into the capital of a Protestant country. Yet 
in spite of the darkness of the prospect, trusting that, God being 
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her Shepherd, nothing would be wanting, she departed at once 
for England. In her soul was the spirit expressed in a letter 
written by Father Eudes in 1647 to one of the religious of the 
refuge : 

God preserve us from ever doing our own will. May He bestow on 
us the grace to realize this truth, that our only duty in this world is 
always and in everything to do His holy will with a large heart and a 
willing spirit. (corde magno et anime volenti.) What a joy it is to know 
that this is the real object of our life—-the only business of importance 
we have to do—and that by God’s grace all the powers of earth and 
Hell cannot hinder us for one moment from doing it; that when they 


oppose us and place obstacles in our way, they only in reality lend us a 
helping hand. 


‘ Obedience and love for lost souls sustained her amidst the 
natural grief she felt in leaving her convent, the Superior she 
loved and served as a mother, and her native land, to take 
up her dwelling in a country unknown to her, that she 
probably imagined to be utterly un-Christian. The appre- 
hension she naturally felt of the dangers she might encounter, 
were not diminished by the total wreck on the Jersey rocks of 
the steamer in which she had intended to embark, and her 
experiences on board a small coasting vessel laden with hides, 
on her voyage between St. Malo and Southampton. Nor would 
her spirits be cheered on her arrival in London, where the 
gloom of a thick November fog hung like a pall over the city, 
darkening the face of the sun. No doubt she imagined like 
many foreigners, that this represented the normal condition of 
English weather. The hotel in which she and her companion 
rested after their long journey was owned by Catholics, and the 
landlady cheered the heart of Mother Mary of St. Joseph, by 
asking her to pray that her infant daughter might one day be a 
religious of the Good Shepherd. This desire was gratified in 
1855, when Miss Bower entered the Order, in which she worked 
with zeal among the penitents till her death in 1881. 

Another trial awaited the religious, in order to test their 
constancy to the utmost. They had trusted much, in their 
ignorance of the language and customs of England, to the 
experience of a French missionary priest, one of the emigrés 
of the Revolution, the Abbé Voyaux de Franoux, at that time 
in charge of the Chelsea mission. They started on the day 
after their arrival in London to seek the protection and help of 
the Abbé who had promised to befriend them to the utmost 
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of his power. Another French priest, the Abbé Mainguy, who 
had accompanied them from France, undertook, by the help of 
a large map, to pilot them to Chelsea, and as he had no idea 
of any clerical costume, except his cassock, and had arrayed 
himself in a green coat over a crimson waistcoat, his appearance 
must have excited amused attention, even in the fog that still 
enveloped London. When the little party reached Chelsea and 
had begun to hope that their troubles were ending, they were 
ushered into a room where, to their dismay, they saw the body 
of their friend, the Abbé Voyaux, laid out for burial. He had 
died suddenly on the day before. After recovering from the 
first shock, the two nuns knelt to pray for their departed friend, 
and rose, comforted with the hope that they would, according to 
their own expression, “experience his intercession in Heaven, 
whose help had been denied them on earth.” 

This disappointment completely damped the courage of 
M. Mainguy, and he at once departed for France, doing his 
utmost to induce the two religious to follow his example and 
to abandon all hope of accomplishing their purpose. But 
Mother Mary of St. Joseph was not to be so easily daunted. 
Instead of giving up in despair, she threw all her confidence 
on God, and called with her companion on the Vicar Apostolic, 
Dr. Griffiths, who received them kindly and obtained a tempo- 
rary shelter for them in the Convent of the Benedictines at 
Hammersmith, where they were received with sisterly affection. 
Here they remained, except during a brief stay at St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea, till May 3, 1841, when after a long and harassing 
search they at last succeeded in obtaining a house in which to 
receive penitents. On May 3, 1841, the two religious left the 
friendly shelter of the Benedictine Convent, and took possession 
of the unfurnished house they had hired in King Street, 
Hammersmith. The foundation began in poverty that would 
have delighted St. Francis himself, for all the possessions they 
brought to furnish the house were two beds, a table, a chest of 
drawers, two chairs, a coffee-pot, some plates, and a frying-pan. 
Their trust in God’s fatherly providence was rewarded, for the 
Benedictine Abbess, and a Spanish lady in the neighbourhood, 
undertook to provide them with breakfast and dinner till they 
could support themselves. 

In spite of their poverty, Mother Mary of St. Joseph was 
determined to begin the work of the Order, and on the 21st of 
June, 1841, she received two penitents into the house. The joy 
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she and her companion felt on that memorable day repaid them 
for all the anxiety and disappointments of the seven months 
that had elapsed since they left Angers. In the course of that 
first year twelve penitents were received, and during the two 
years that this first house was occupied, twenty were welcomed 
into the fold of the Good Shepherd. The maintenance of these 
poor women, many of them able to do little for their own 
support, was of course a heavy responsibility, but the goodness 
of God never failed, and though poverty was endured, every- 
thing strictly necessary was supplied. With what fatherly 
interest the Venerable John Eudes must have watched over 
this infant community so perfectly carrying out the spirit of 
his Institute, “living only for Jesus and for the souls for whom 
He died.” 

Among the early benefactors of the convent the nuns 
remember with special gratitude the kindness of Bishop Griffiths 
and of the Rev. Mr. Robson, the priest in charge of the Chelsea 
mission. 

As the house began to fill with penitents, the Protestant 
neighbours began to show a not unnatural prejudice against the 
Popish intruders. On one side of them dwelt a lady of Low 
Church principles, who conducted a school for the daughters of 
clergymen, and her feelings about the nuns, who had suddenly 
become her neighbours, can more easily be imagined than 
expressed. On Sundays the penitents dared to laugh during 
recreation, and even to sing, and this so roused the spleen of 
the Lady-principal of the clergymen’s daughters, that she sent 
her footman to lecture the nuns about Sabbath-breaking. The 
page of the same establishment was so filled with zeal against 
Popery, that he could not refrain from climbing a tree and 
pelting the nuns and children with pebbles. At last the lady 
applied to the law to silence the recreation on Sundays, but 
found that, although laughing on that day was not a breach 
of the law, throwing stones into a neighbour’s garden and 
through his windows could be tolerated on no day of the 
week. 

Needlework was at this early period one of the chief 
resources of the house. For this important branch of their 
undertaking the nuns were obliged to rely almost entirely on 
the exertions of a devoted girl of sixteen, who afterwards joined 
the community as a lay-sister. She was indefatigable in her 
endeavours to procure orders, walking for hours through the 
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London streets asking for work at various business houses, and 
often having to return home unsuccessful, weary, and footsore, 
to renew the next day the same arduous labour. She deserves 
remembrance as one of the chief supports of the work at the 
most difficult period. 

One remarkable case of conversion in those early days 
ought to be recorded as an example of the work that was 
being done silently, but surely, by the gentle, though firm, treat- 
ment of the nuns. A London magistrate asked the Sisters to 
receive a woman who was constantly brought before him, and 
to whom constant imprisonment had done no good. Her 
violence nothing could control. In the paroxysms of her rage she 
was more like a wild animal than a woman, and used to break 
everything within her reach. Though not a Catholic even in 
name, the nuns consented to receive her. It was discovered 
that the poor woman was an absolute heathen, never having 
been baptized, and after proper instruction that holy sacrament 
was administered. The gentle government of the nuns, assisted 
by the powerful influences of prayer and the sacraments, 
completely changed her stormy nature. Some five years 
afterwards the magistrate that had interested himself about 
her visited the convent, and inquired whether any reformation 
had taken place. His astonishment was great at the account 
he heard, and when he saw the wild, hardened face, now calm 
and smiling with a bright look of peaceful happiness, his eyes 
filled with tears as he acknowledged the marvellous change that 
had resulted from religious training. 

As the number of penitents increased, it became necessary 
to procure a larger house with sufficient room to allow the work 
to develope and proper buildings to be erected. At last a 
property called Beauchamp Lodge was secured, a chapel was 
built, a laundry erected, and the work grew until two hundred 
penitents have now become the normal number. Thus has the 
courage of Mother Mary of St. Joseph been rewarded by 
complete success, and another proof has been afforded of the 
truth of the words used by Father Eudes, to one of the first 


nuns of the Order: 


Have an unceasing and tender care of the penitents. Do not omit 
anything that may conduce to their perfect conversion. For this 
purpose has your Order been instituted: all the graces therefore 
prepared for you by God will depend on your care of the penitents. 
If this grand object of the Institute be carried out you are certain of 
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God’s blessing, but that blessing will be withdrawn if the work for the 
penitents should be neglected. In that case the spiritual and temporal 
prosperity of the convent would cease. 


The second foundation in the United Kingdom was at 
Dalbeth, near Glasgow. Mr. Monteith, of Carstairs, was the 
principal benefactor of this house, begun in 1851, in which there 
are now one hundred and sixty penitents, and in a completely 
separate establishment a reformatory school for girls. 

About the same time, William Gillow, Esq., then a medical 
man in Torquay, generously gave the nuns a house called Arno’s 
Court, near Bristol, where there are now one hundred and fifty 
voluntary penitents, besides a certified reformatory school for 
gitls. 

In 1858 a foundation was commenced near Liverpool, and 
through the kindness of a lady who desired her name to remain 
unknown, the first difficulties were overcome. Week after week 
since the commencement of this house, the market people have 
continued their contributions of vegetables and fruit in aid of 
the charitable work. Manchester had not a convent of the 
Good Shepherd till eight years later, but in 1866 a house was 
opened there, and later a far more suitable position was secured 
at Blackley, where one hundred and twenty penitents find 
shelter. In Wales the only convent of the Order is at Pen-y- 
lan, near Cardiff, and the nuns are indebted for this establish- 
ment to the generosity of the Marquis of Bute. Here they are, 
able to receive one hundred and sixty penitents, and the house 
is always full. 

The latest foundation is at Newcastle-on-Tyne. As no 
proper house with all the arrangements suited for the work 
has as yet been erected, the number of penitents has hitherto 
been small, but many kind friends having recently assisted the 
nuns, they are now in a position to borrow money for building 
purposes, and there is every prospect that the work will 
prosper. The late Lady Ravensworth was indefatigable in her 
exertions for the work, and is justly considered the foundress 
of the convent. The nuns were deprived at her death of a 
beloved personal friend as well as of a diligent worker. 

In Ireland the first convent of the Good Shepherd was 
founded in Limerick. Ten years later the nuns opened a house 
in Waterford, and this foundation was followed by one in New 
Ross in 1860, Belfast in 1867, and Cork in 1870. 
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These various establishments being all under one govern- 
ment, animated with the same spirit, and founded with the same 
object, are all conducted according to the same method. To 
describe one is to describe all. The convent of East Finchley; 
near London, will serve as an example. This convent is the 
one appointed for the training of the novices for all the English 
Province, and therefore the community is larger than the others, 
consisting generally of about sixty nuns. In every convent 
there are three classes of nuns; the choir religious, with white 
habits and black veils; the lay-sisters, with white habits and 
white veils; the out-sisters, with a habit entirely black. The 
out-sisters, or Touriéres, as they are called in French, are not 
bound by any law of enclosure, and can be sent out by the 
Superior for any business connected with the work. In all the 
English convents large laundries have been established in order 
to employ the penitents, and to help towards the support of 
the establishment, and in these laundries many of the lay-sisters 
teach the penitents and superintend the various departments. 

The convent inhabited by the nuns is entirely separate from 
the house in which the penitents live and work. The two 
buildings are joined by a cloister, but the door in this cloister 
is always locked, and the penitents never enter the convent. 
Their refectory, work-room, and garden, are all completely 
separate. This entire separation was prescribed from the 
beginning by Father Eudes as a matter of the utmost 
importance, about which he would allow no exception or 
dispensation. To quote his own words, written in 1661, when 
the authorities in Rome were examining the rules of the new 
Institute: “(1) Those only are received who, moved by the 
grace of God, enter the house voluntarily to do penance for their 
sins. (2) While living in the house, they never leave the 
grounds. (3) They can never be received as religious in this 
Order. (4) They have their own dormitory, chapel, and 
refectory, distinct from those of the nuns.” At Finchley there 
is a church common to the whole house. Yet even here the 
choir of the nuns is divided by a wooden partition from the 
portion of the chapel set apart for the penitents. 

It is the custom in all the houses for the penitents to call 
the nuns by the name of “ Mother,” a name containing happily 
the ideas of gentle authority and tender affection, and the 
penitents, whatever age they may be, are invariably called 
the “children.” Though old in years, each one is a “ Child of 
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the Good Shepherd.” With these “children” there are always 
some “mothers” to preserve order, to superintend and direct 
the work, to preside over the recreation, to guide, instruct and 
console ; but the daily life of the community is entirely distinct. 
A Superior of the Order described the spirit of this distinction 
by saying: “The nuns are on duty when with the children, but 
at home in their own convent.” 

It is necessary to dwell somewhat on this subject, because, 
from the very beginning of the Order, objection has been made 
to the peculiar work undertaken by the nuns, and it has been 
urged that serious danger might justly be apprehended if young 
inexperienced women, educated in good Christian homes, 
utterly unconscious, with that ignorance which is truly bliss, 
of the evil of the world, were to undertake the charge of 
those who had enjoyed none of these advantages, but had on 
the contrary been brought up among all the corrupting influ- 
ences of a great city. These objections have often been 
advanced by serious and prudent men, who were at the same 
time full of zeal for the salvation of souls. Is there no danger, 
they often ask, that harm may result from this mingling of the 
good and the bad? Is there no fear lest, though the defiled 
may be cleansed, the bright Justre of the innocent may be 
tarnished? May not the moral atmosphere engendered some- 
what injure the whiteness of the lily? May not the pure mirror 
be breathed upon ? 

Certainly, unless the work were conducted according to rules 
of wise prudence, and unless a genuine spirit of religious 
discretion, united with zeal for God’s glory and for the salvation 
of souls, were the mainspring of the whole work, there would be 
evident danger. But with these safeguards the danger utterly 
vanishes. To test the wisdom of the rules and to prove that 
if they were observed no fear of any evil consequences need 
for a moment be entertained, the Holy See postponed for - 
a considerable period the approbation of the Order, and the 
experience of two hundred years has now amply proved that 
Father Eudes was right when he declared, in God’s name, that 
there would be a special protection over those who worked 
for the conversion of sinners, according to the rules that he 
prescribed. 

The problem that had to be considered by the founder in 
framing the rules that were to guide the religious in their work, 
was to find the best method of uniting constant personal inter- 
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course with the penitents, in order to influence them continually 
and strongly for good, with that amount of separation which 
would ensure reverence and respect, without diminishing love 
and confidence. On the one hand too much familiarity, of the 
kind that breeds contempt, must be prevented, while, on the 
other, the nuns must not be made to stand aloof as if they were 
merely officials in a public institution. These two extremes are 
avoided with admirable wisdom by the rules laid down by 
Father Eudes. Love, confidence, and respect are ensured, while 
all danger from too much familiarity is precluded. 

One of these rules, most important in itself, and most 
stringently enforced, prescribes the nature of the confidence that 
is to exist between the penitents and the nuns. Although the 
penitents may seek advice and assistance from the “ Mother” 
in charge of them, in all their difficulties, they are forbidden 
to speak of their past life. Not only is the “ Mother” strictly 
forbidden to inquire into the events of the life of any penitent 
or “child” in the house, but she is under a stringent obligation 
to repress any such conversation. Moreover, all the older nuns, 
who have large experience of many years in dealing with the 
penitents, declare that such is the reverence entertained by the 
children of the Good Shepherd for their Mothers, that they 
would shrink instinctively from mentioning or even alluding 
to any indelicate subject in their presence. If any novice 
aspiring to be professed in the Order were to violate this 
rule, or to manifest any curiosity as to the past career of any 
penitent, she would be dismissed as unfit for the work of the 
Order. Such a fault would be considered as entirely incon- 
sistent with a vocation to be a nun of the Good Shepherd. 

The main object of the religious in their intercourse with 
the penitents, is to obliterate from their minds, as far as possible, 
the remembrance of the past, and to fill their minds and hearts 
with higher and holier thoughts, and for this reason, if no other 
existed, they would be anxious to lead them away from any 
conversation about the past. Such conversation is also strictly 
prohibited among the penitents in talking with each other, and 
the constant presence of one or more of the religious does much 
to enforce the observance of this necessary rule. Those priests 
who have had occasion to work among the penitents can testify 
to the praiseworthy way in which this regulation is observed. 

Another powerful influence for good is exercised by those 
who are called the “consecrated.” To understand their position 
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it must be remembered that by an indispensable rule no penitent, 
however holy her life may have become, can ever under any 
circumstances be received into the Order of the Good Shepherd. 
This wise rule is never relaxed in favour of any one. Still, 
many penitents, after remaining some years in the house, desire 
earnestly to devote themselves permanently to the. service of 
God. They are therefore allowed, after due probation, to 
consecrate themselves by a simple vow, promising to remain 
in the house for the space of one year. This promise is renewed 
every year. Instead of the ordinary uniform worn by the 
penitents, those who are consecrated have a black dress, with 
a distinctive badge, and after a time a silver cross, which is a 
special mark of honour, and must be won by constant good 
conduct of a high order and continued for a long period. The 
influence of these consecrated penitents on those who have more 
recently entered the house is always found to be excellent, and 
they are a wonderful help to the nuns in maintaining a high 
tone of public opinion among the penitents. The example 
of the consecrated and of those who wear the blue riband 
of the Children of Mary, is a powerful influence for good. When 
all the penitents are together, the quiet, black-robed figures of 
the consecrated are seen among the others, like officers in a 
regiment of soldiers. 

Besides the consecrated penitents, there is at Hammersmith 
a’ small community of Magdalens, who wear a brown habit in 
honour of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, and live together quite 
separately from the other penitents. They have all once been 
penitents, and being prevented by the rule mentioned above 
from asking permission to enter the Order of the Good 
Shepherd, they are formed into a separate community, spending 
their life in seclusion, prayer, and manual work, under the 
patronage of St. Mary Magdalen, whose name they bear. 

Besides the penitents strictly so-called, the nuns receive 
some young girls, who from poverty, or want of proper parental 
care, are in danger of learning evil ways, and who remain under 
the charge of the religious till they are old enough to take 
situations and to earn their own livelihood. It might be thought 
that this is imprudent, but experience has proved that these 
“ preservation children,” as they are called, learn no evil, and by 
their youth and innocence are a powerful influence for good. 
The elder penitents respect in a remarkable way the innocence 
of their younger companions, who are especially watched over 
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by the consecrated. On the other hand, the freshness and high 
spirits natural to their age enliven and cheer up the hearts 
of the elder women. As for any danger of learning evil, those 
who are experienced will agree that they would run the risk 
of hearing more to corrupt their minds in one week in a factory, 
a warehouse, or a shop, than in ten years in a house of the Good 
Shepherd. 

But, the reader will ask, is the reformation effected in the 
houses of the Good Shepherd permanent, or do the penitents, 
after leaving the convent, relapse again into their evil courses? 
To this I reply that neither the training and instruction of 
a convent, nor anything else ever devised, can so strengthen 
human nature as to ensure against failure. If a woman, weak 
by nature, who has been long in habits of drunkenness and 
other sins, leaves the convent to return to her former com- 
panions, it is highly probable that she may relapse. But even 
in that case her sojourn in the convent must not be considered 
as wholly without effect. She has been thoroughly instructed 
in her religion, she knows her duty, and although for a season 
she may relapse, she is far more likely afterwards to repent than 
when she was ignorant of her religion. Moreover, the religious 
take a lively interest in all those who have been inmates of 
their homes, and often, after a relapse, can induce the sinner 
to return to the house. On the other hand, many, after a season 
of penance and prayer in the Good Shepherd, obtain decent 
situations, and persevere as good Christians and useful members 
of society. A certain proportion become consecrated penitents, 
and persevere till the end of their lives in a penitential life, 
humble, secluded, but given to all kinds of good works, and 
great in the sight of God. At the end of their life of obedience, 
self-sacrifice, and humility, they have the grace of a death truly 
“ precious in the sight of the Lord.” In fact, the deaths amongst 
the penitents of the Good Shepherd are so truly happy that 
they afford the nuns their sweetest consolation. 

One reason of this happy result is that the penitents of the 
Good Shepherd are really animated by the idea of doing penance 
for sin. Their exterior penance consists in the seclusion and 
regularity of their life, which is chiefly made up of work and 
prayer, mingled, of course, with quiet, well-ordered recreation. 
It is a life of subjection and obedience hidden from the eyes 
of the world, and without any praise from men. In this it 
differs so.widely from the modern methods, which make men 
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and women who have just turned from a life of drunkenness 
and sin display themselves, immediately after they have deter- 
mined to change their evil lives, on some public platform as 
models of virtue. “I was a terrible drunkard, but look at me 
now! See how I have changed, and how respectable and good 
I am now.” The penitent of the Good Shepherd, on the 
contrary, retires into the seclusion of a penitential life, and 
striking her breast, says, “O God, be merciful to me a sinner.” 

Last of all we may remark that the Nuns of the Good 
Shepherd are always pleased to receive visitors, and to give 
them an opportunity of seeing the work that is being done 
at their convents. Such a visit cannot fail to be of interest 
to Catholic ladies, and to enlist their sympathies in this 
admirable work for the salvation of souls. It is a privilege 
to be allowed to co-operate in labour so meritorious, and the 
nuns of the Order rightly consider their peculiar vocation 
to be honourable as well as useful, for by their vow to labour 
for the conversion of sinners, they share as much as women can, 
in that Divine apostolic mission, which is the true life and glory 
of the Church. 


B. W. 
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FATHER HENRY FITZSIMON (continued), 


On April 10, 1603, Fitzsimon was able to send a letter 
to Father General, in which he says: “A certain Protestant 
Dean published a book against the Catholics, in which he 
mentions my name, and my name alone, as if to insult and 
challenge me. This was a thing unheard of before, as the 
ministers had never previously printed their absurdities. The 
will of the Superior, of our other Fathers, and of all the faithful, 
imposed on me the duty of showing the silliness and falsehood 
of that book, in which the author strives to make the ancient 
Fathers favour his own errors. Such is the inconsistency, such 
the genius of heresy—it pretends to be old when it is new, 
and new when it is old. At present it is ashamed of its own 
parents, and claims descent from the ancient Doctors of the 
Church. 

“ Having implored the Divine assistance, I undertook to write 
a refutation of their rash and mad pretensions ; and with God’s 
help, in a month or two, by reading and writing, I succeeded so 
far that my antagonist is considered, even in the opinion of 
Protestants, as deserving to be hissed and stamped off the stage 
of controversy. Both the Dean and the Government fancied 
that, as I was in their power and at their mercy, I would not 
dare to speak out or even breathe a word ; and they intended 
to attribute my silence, not to the unfairness with which they 
deprived me of the proper means of writing, but to the 
weakness of my cause. They were very much mistaken ; ‘for 
speech was given to make known the mystery of the Gospel, 
for which I am an ambassador in chains’—Datus est mihi 
sermo in apertione orts. When I had elaborated my reply, I 
found that my adversary spoke and looked as confident as ever, 
so I made up my mind to outdo him in audacity. I begged of 
the Viceroy to deign to assist at a discussion between us at 
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least for a few hours, and to condemn the conquered party to 
be fined, or to be branded with a hot iron. The Lord Deputy 
is said to have praised my courage, but gave me no answer. I 
thought it well to go forward in the matter, and I invited the 
very Provost of the University to preside as umpire in the 
discussion. Relying on the most certain assistance of God and 
on the strength of my cause, I thought I could dare and 
do anything, as by God’s grace I am fearless in the cause of 
God. The Father Superior, the other Fathers, and all the 
Catholics felt great anxiety with regard to the result. However, 
everything turned out as I had with certainty anticipated, and 
all contributed to the greater glory of God and to the very 
great advantage of the Church. 

“My antagonist was terrified, and he nearly went out of his 
mind, and roared with rage. He openly declines to meet me 
in debate, although all the conditions and circumstances are so 
much in his favour. However, he has attacked me in another 
way. As he is a leading man among the Protestants, he had it 
in his power to tempt me with a splendid position, and an 
income of one thousand five hundred florins a year, but he got 
from me the answer which Satan got from our Saviour, and 
which Simon Magus received from St. Peter. 

“The Catholics are so anxious and urgent in their request 
that my book should be published, that our Father Superior 
has held frequent consultations on the question whether we 
should print it, presuming on the sanction of your Paternity. 
It is still undecided whether, in so urgent a case, we should put 
a liberal interpretation on the strict letter of the law, and pass 
over the prohibition, or whether we ought to observe it in a 
spirit of perfect obedience. But we will not allow anything, be 
it ever so important and urgent, to be as near and dear to our 
hearts as blind and simple obedience ; although to us, who are 
placed so far away at the uttermost ends of the earth, it seems 
of the greatest moment that we should obtain, as soon as 
possible, this permission which we ask, and also a general 
leave for the future; specially as we are so disposed that there 
is no danger of anything appearing in print but what shall be 
worthy of the Society, well weighed, and the outcome of our 
united counsels and deliberations. I was enabled to have 
privately access to my books, and to use them with as much 
advantage as if I were free in a college. 

“A sudden and violent storm burst upon the Catholics. The 
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Superior ordered me to confirm and steady the senators of the 
city by letters, by messengers, and by every way in my power. 
The other Fathers did their duty also with unceasing care, and 
with ardent zeal and piety. Those citizens were imperfectly 
instructed in the Faith and Christian doctrine, and had hitherto 
been accustomed to shape and fashion their faith according to 
their temporal interests and convenience. It was the opinion 
of all, even of the Protestants, that all these men would bend 
before the storm. 

“ Six of the principal churches were prepared for the occasion, 
preachers were appointed, the parishioners were numbered and 
registered, members of the Privy Council, and very many spies 
were on the watch in each of the churches, in order to detect 
and report the absentees, and the time was fixed when all the 
inhabitants of every age should attend the churches—yet out of 
this so great and populous city, there was not even one who could 
be got to obey the order. 

“The inhabitants were then brought before the magistrates, 
more than thirty of whom assembled in order to strike terror 
into the hearts of the people. To be brief, all except one stood 
firm, ‘and all, indeed, went from the presence of the council, 
rejoicing that they were accounted worthy to suffer reproach 
for the name of Jesus.’ Wherefore, although our chief citizens 
are kept in prison, no day ever dawned that was more glorious 
to us, and more disastrous to our adversaries, who are now 
bewildered, and puzzled what to do, whether they should go on 
or go back. 

“A certain illustrious Baron, whose lady is my principal 
benefactress, sent his son to Trinity College. Notwithstanding 
my obligations to them for affording me support, I, with the 
utmost freedom, earnestness, and severity, informed and taught 
them, that it was a most impious thing, and a detestable scandal, 
to expose their child to such education. The boy was taken 
away at once, and so were others, after that good example. 
The College authorities are greatly enraged at this, as they had 
never before attracted any pupil of respectability, and do not 
now hope to get any for the future. Hence I must be prepared 
for all the persecution which their impiety and hatred can bring 
down upon me. I have very often laboured to prevent Catholic 
women from marrying sectaries, and from thus being used as 
spies against ourselves ; and in my efforts I have been generally 
successful. 
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“A certain Englishman was allowed by my keepers, whom he 
bribed, to come to the door of my cell. He was not permitted 
to come farther, yet we could hear, though we could not see, 
each other; we spoke on points of controversy, and he was 
brought to the fold of God. Precisely in the same manner, 
another was able to receive the blessing of absolution, to his 
incredible happiness and advantage. 

“ Although I was usually very delicate, yet I enjoyed perfect 
and uninterrupted health while writing my reply, though I often 
worked half the week without sleeping a wink. But when I 
began to cease working, my former infirmity began to annoy 
me, and it disappeared again when I resumed my work. About 
a year and a half ago I told you of other singular and unusual 
proofs. of God’s protection, by which He seemed to approve 
and encourage my poor labours. For instance, I was supplied 
with three books, in three different languages, by three persons 
previously strangers to me, books exactly suited to my purpose, 
and at the same time exceedingly rare, in this country par- 
ticularly ; and I got these books at the very moment that I 
first wanted them to clear up some doubt. Moreover, I found 
both my understanding and my memory so quickened and 
enlightened, that very many things never before thought of, or 
quite forgotten, yet very necessary-for me, came at once and of 
themselves into my mind; so that I may truly say with 
Ecclesiasticus, ‘I have laboured a little and found much rest.’ 
I say this, chiefly in order that all the honour of my book may 
be rendered to the great Giver of all good gifts ; and again, that 
your Paternity may draw from these things the consolation 
which you are desirous and accustomed to derive from the 
labours of your children; and lastly, that every effort of mine, 
and even my life itself, may, through the Holy Sacrifices and 
prayers of the Society, be offered up as a pious holocaust to 
Almighty God, and may be spent and consumed for the greater 
glory of His name, and for the good of His Church. My 
adversaries are every day in a thousand ways striving to 
destroy my life, and they hope they shall soon be able to put 
me to death. 

“This late storm against the Catholics is said to have been 
raised without the consent or knowledge of the Lord Deputy, 
who had set out on an expedition. On his return he remon- 
strated seriously with the members of the Council for having 
caused fresh troubles, at a time when things were beginning 
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to settle down. It seemed as if we should have peace, but the 
insurgents are now stirring again, and taking heart after their 
old fashion. The Deputy released all who were imprisoned 
for the sake of religion, all except myself alone; but he bound 
them over, under a penalty of a thousand florins, not to harbour 
or help in any way a Jesuit, or any other disturber of the 
country. The English officials laboured long to get the Catholic 
prisoners to swear, or at least to promise, that they would avoid 
such persons, and exclude them from their houses. The Catholics 
replied that they could not, in conscience, take such an oath, 
lest their fate should be worse than that of Sodom and 
Gomorrha, if those priests ‘shook the dust of their feet against 
them.’ They said it would be quite enough to impose a fine 
without exacting a promise. So the matter was settled, the 
tempest was dispelled, and calm was restored. The judges 
being checked by the constancy of these Catholics, deemed 
it more prudent not to irritate or annoy the others, lest they 
should make themselves unpopular in such doubtful and 
dangerous times. 

“If these Catholics stood firm, and if by that constancy 
the other Catholics are free from persecution, others may say, 
though I will not, that, under God, the credit is due to the 
Society, since nothing like that was ever known before, and 
since no others contributed to that happy result. As the 
Protestants are so hostile to our name that they wish our 
Fathers particularly to be excluded from the homes of all, it is 
clear that the efforts of the Society have already been crowned 
with a brilliant success, and that our Fathers will eventually 
produce most abundant fruit, since they have met with such 
resistance at the beginning—which God grant us in His infinite 
clemency ! 

“T entreat your Paternity to send us an answer as soon as 
possible by way either of England or of Portugal, and to grant 
us leave to publish the above-mentioned little book, lest our 
adversary may be tempted by our silence to ride rough-shod 
over us. 

“Most humbly begging, on bended knees, your Paternity’s 
blessing, I am your Paternity’s most obedient son and servant 


in Christ, “HENRY FITZSIMON. 
“From Dublin Castle in Ireland, April 10, 1603.”! 


1 Life and Letters of Father Henry Fitzsimon, p. 53. 
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To Father Aquaviva. 


“Very Reverend Father,—The peace of Christ be with you. 
God grant that we may at length be able to press to our lips 
the answer of your Paternity! To our great sorrow, we have 
not heard from you for some years, on account of the diffi- 
culties of communication. Therefore, lest our letters to your 
Paternity should have been intercepted, I shall go back and 
relate some matters briefly. 

“T have been five years in prison, and I have been brought 
eight times before the Supreme Court, and I have always 
been, through God’s goodness, superior to all circumstances, 
and proof against all attacks. The Governor of the prison has 
been my deadly enemy, and has often plotted against my life. 

“T have often explained to your Paternity how insolently 
I have been challenged by a certain pseudo-Dean to defend 
the Catholic Truth, and how clearly he was confounded, accord- 
ing to the opinion of all persons, and even in his own opinion. 
We carried on the discussion with the pen; but as my answer 
had not your zmprimatur, | would not allow it to be printed, 
though people have used prayers, and all but violence, to 
prevail on me to let it go to the press. Wherefore, I humbly 
beg of your Paternity to allow it to be published, after having 
been examined by our Fathers. I say this with all modesty 
and resignation. The answer contains things which have 
brought not a few to the fold of Christ, and it cannot in any 
way be weakened by our enemies. Nothing frightened my 
adversary more than the confidence with which I asked the 
Viceroy, and Privy Council, and the Fellows of Trinity College 
to be judges of our controversy, as Origen named a Pagan 
philosopher as arbiter in his dispute with Manes. 

“ All the Protestants felt anxious about their champion, and 
he feared for himself and his cause. At that time and ever 
afterwards I was attacked with flatteries and terrors, with 
promises of great wealth and threats of exile, with favours 
and furies. The man, who is now Lord Mayor, was at one 
time a strenuous Catholic; but, as happens now and then, 
shaping his creed to his comfort, he has joined the Protestant 
conventicle. Lately, a minister said in the pulpit that Papists 
called the Pope a god, and he proved it by quoting the gloss: 
Credere autem in Dominum nostrum Papam. The Lord Mayor 
could not refrain {from contradicting him publicly, and he cried 
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out that the Latin words were either not to be found, or were 
badly translated. By common consent the dispute was referred 
to me. As was easy, I pointed out the wretched ignorance or 
double-dyed perfidy of the parson’s construction." 

“At present they deliberate about driving me into exile. 
Let no public petition, let no influence or authority intercede 
for me; and let God and His angels be my witnesses, this 
hatred, of which I am the object, and the exile with which 
I am threatened, are dearer to me than anything else in this 
world except death for the faith. 

“Since the Queen’s demise all things are uncertain—and 
people are now full of hopes and again full of fears. As far 
as one can judge, matters are gloomy enough. Religion does 
not strike deep and firm roots here; people, by a kind of 
general propensity, follow more the name than the reality of the 
Catholic faith, and thus are borne to and fro by the winds of 
edicts and threats. However, the work of our Fathers, ever 
since their arrival, has been solid and brilliant. Those, who 
before were mere fabule rase@, know the teaching of the faith, 
and piety flourishes where all had once been a waste, and where 
even the name of piety was not known. Others, who are in 
the midst of the work, can tell you more and better than this. 
It is said that a storm is about to burst over us soon, but the 
bark of Peter cannot be endangered. 

“How many and how great miracles are worked by Agnus 
Deis can hardly be fully told. In the beginning of this Lent 
an elderly lady was for three days at death’s door, deprived 
of voice and memory. An Agnus Dei was hung round her 
neck, and that instant she recovered her voice and memory, and 
the following day she was perfectly cured. It was refreshing to 
see the confusion of her heirs, who, having prematurely taken 
away her goods, were forced to bring them back. 

“As our Reformers, God bless the mark, have deformed all 
things Divine and human, they intend now to go over all again. 
It is uncertain how far they will go, as they are never consistent. 
They find themselves surrounded with thorns, whether they 
frame a new faith or not. The light which they once declared 
to be as clear as noonday, is now scarcely recognized, and what 
was once sanctioned is now to be repealed as not having been 
sufficiently looked into at the dawn of ‘the Gospel.’ Thus 
they defend themselves! The mountain, no doubt, will bring 

1 See Extrav. Joan, xxii. lit. 4, c. 4, cum inter. glossa sub fine, 
VOL. LXXII. 
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forth a mouse. These men are clouds without water, wafted by 
the winds; they are autumn trees, barren and doubly dead. 
It now remains for me to most humbly beg of your Paternity, 
and of the whole Society, to pray for ‘us, that the word of God 
may be glorified with us as with you, and that we may be freed 
from cruel and wicked men. I also humbly urge your Paternity 
to favour us with a few words of advice and encouragement 
through the bearer of this letter. He usually remains a long 
time in Holland, whither he is now sailing, and your letter 
might be transmitted through him to the Belgian Fathers. 

“From Dublin Castle, this 5th of April, 1604. 

“Of your Paternity the most obedient son and servant, 

“HENRY FITZSIMON.” 


On the 12th of March, 1604, James the First ordered Father 
Fitzsimon’s release ; yet he was not released for three months 
afterwards. The order runs thus: “ Directed to the L. Deputie 
and Councel of Irland. After our very harty commendations 
to your Lordship and the rest. Wheras, one Henry Fitzsimon, 
a Jesuit, hath these five years past remained prisoner in the 
Castle of Dublin, on whose behalf humble sute hath been made 
to the King’s Majestie for his inlargement out of prison. And 
his Majestie hath bene informed that he hath made so good 
demonstration of his loyaltie and dutyful affection to his 
Majestie and the State as deserveth that he should be used 
with as great favoure as a man of his sorte and qualitie may 
be capable of. You shall therefore understand, that it is the 
King’s Majestie’s pleasure that you shall release the said Henry 
Fitzsimon out of prison, taking sufficient bonde of him, with 
good sureties for his avoiding out of the realm, within some 
convenient time to be by your Lordship limited unto him for 
his departure ; and that he shall not at any time hereafter 
returne into any of his Majestie’s dominions without license 
first obtayned by him in that behalf. And so we bid your 
Lordship and the rest very hartely farewell. 

“From the Court at Whythall, the 12th of Marche, 1603. 

“Your lordship’s very loving friends, 
“LORD CHANCELLOR, L. TREASORER, L. CHAMBERLAIN. 
“FE. SHREWSBURIE, E. DEVONSHIRE, E. OF MAR. 
“TL. CECYLL, L. KNOLLIS, L. OF KINLEsS.” ? 


1 Life and Letters of Father Fitzsimon, p. 58. 
2 See Catholic Confutation, by Fitzsimon, p. 225. 
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Father Fitzsimon gives the following account of his release : 


To Father Aquaviva. 
“22nd of June, 1604, from Bilboa. 

“Very Reverend Father,—At last by the letter of our King, 
procured by much labour and expense, I was to be freed from 
prison, and treated with some favour, for many reasons, but 
chiefly because I never meddled in secular matters. However, 
at a convenient time, which was to be fixed by the Viceroy, 
I was to leave my native land, never to return without per- 
mission. The Dublin Council were perplexed and vexed by 
this letter, as they knew that the whole country would be 
greatly delighted at my liberation, and would, at the same 
time, feel confidence in the King’s inclination to give freedom 
of conscience to Catholics. Long, and many, and doubtful were 
the debates on this matter. They thought it better to ignore 
the King’s letter than to give freedom to a man who was so 
hostile to their plans of Protestantizing the island. Meanwhile 
they spoke very kindly to me, and promised wonders, if I would 
take an oath and give sureties that I would not say Mass or 
preach, or if I would renounce a little of the King’s indulgence 
so far as not to fix the time and place in which I should remain 
with them, or if at least I would say that I was displeased at 
being exiled by His Majesty. Finding me intractable, and 
seeing serious disagreements take place in the Council on my 
account, the Viceroy rashly and unjustly exiled me at once 
without the knowledge of my friends, without allowing any 
provision for my voyage, without regard to a convenient time 
and place, and without regard to the wishes of the King. He 
insisted on getting securities for my compliance with his orders, 
although those who had till then been my enemies tried to 
dissuade him from doing so. Strange to say, almost without 
my knowledge, the Lord Mayor and the two Sheriffs offered 
themselves as sureties for me. Such was the indecent hot haste 
with which I was thrust into the vessel, that Father Holywood 
had hardly time to send me some money and the ‘Letter of 
Obedience.’ 

“From the Castle I was taken straight to a vessel, and was 
accompanied by the Governor of the prison. This man had 
been my deadly enemy, but, like most of my most bitter foes, 
he became my fast friend. He restored to me what he had 
robbed me of, gave me two hundred Flemish florins of his own, 
1 Life of Father Henry Fitzsimon, p. 62. 
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and, when bidding me good-bye, burst into floods of tears. As 
the vessel in which I was placed was bound for Spain, I asked 
leave to enter another boat close by, which was to sail for 
Flanders or France. I was refused, notwithstanding the 
entreaties of influential intercessors, and the murmurs of the 
public. Thus, by a Divine dispensation, I, who while in prison 
had only my friends to condole with me, hardly left one person 
behind who did not sympathize with my sufferings. 

“From last Easter to the day of my liberation from the 
Castle of Dublin, by God’s grace, I brought nine heretics back 
to the fold. Almost all of them were men of note, and two 
were graduates of Cambridge. During my voyage all cursing 
and quarrelling were done away with on board the vessel. 
I landed at Bilboa on the 14th of June. Shortly afterwards, 
I got ‘all the sailors and passengers, except the master of the 
ship, to go to Confession and Communion; and in that port 
also, but not without great trouble, I gained to Christ an 
Englishman, who is a member of a University. 

“T have brought one of my kinsmen with me. He will go 
from Calais to London to tell the King himself that his will 
was disobeyed in my regard, and to implore leave for me to 
return to my former labours. 

“The Father Superior of the Mission, and the whole Irish 
Church with him, wish me to print at once my ‘ Answer,’ about 
which I have often written to your Paternity. That, I think, 
would be the best service which I can now render to the cause 
of truth and to the glory of God. Wherefore, partly from leave 
of the Superior, and partly from the presumed ratification of 
your Paternity, I am going to Rouen or Antwerp in order to 
get the book printed. I doubt not but that I shall have leave 
to return to my country before the book will be published. 
I do not know whether your Paternity would approve of my 
going back, but whatever your Paternity decides with regard to 
me I will do most cheerfully. The work of our Fathers in 
{reland is solid and brilliant ; and if more workmen are sent, 
they will do that which shall wonderfully comfort the whole 
Church, and, most of all, the Society of Jesus. 

“T humbly commend myself to the Holy Sacrifices, and to 
the commands of your Paternity. 

“Your Paternity’s most obedient son and servant in Christ, 


“HENRY FITZSIMON.” 
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A ROMANCE OF OSGOLDCROSS. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
OF PHILIP LISLE’S CALL TO ARMS. 


I THINK there was little more dancing amongst us upon that 
evening, for no one seemed to have much heart left for merry- 
making after hearing Philip Lisle’s news. Certainly the country 
had not been so peaceful during the past few years as to make 
us feel that we were suddenly thrown out of a state of security 
into a condition of danger. No man,I suppose, had thought 
that the difference ’twixt King and Commons could have other 
ending than this. For so many years had the struggle gone on 
and always with so much increase of bitterness on either side 
that nothing but the shedding of blood could bring peace to us 
again. And yet civil war is a terrible and a fearful thing, for it 
is, as I think, a setting of brother against brother and father 
against son. Now I think nought of one nation going to war 
with another, for that seems natural and is only to be looked 
for, seeing that human nature is what it is. Indeed, to fight 
with Frenchmen or Spaniards seems to be one of the chief 
duties of a true Englishman who loves his country. But for 
Englishmen to fight with Englishmen, that, indeed, is vastly 
out of place and ought never to be. 

The assembly broke up into knots and fell to discussing the 
situation. Parson Drumbleforth, whose face had grown very 
anxious when he heard the news, drew near to Philip Lisle and 
began to question him. A group of others stood round us, 
hearkening to what was said. 

“The King, you say, sir, hath raised his standard at 
Nottingham ?” said Parson Drumbleforth. 

“He hath, your Reverence. On the 22nd of August he 
raised it, and is now gathering round him all that are loyal to 
His Majesty.” 
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“Hath the King much following, sir?” 

“He hath the majority of the Lords, sir, and as for the 
Commons there are large numbers of the members of that 
House who will serve His Majesty.” 

“But the country, sir,” said Parson Drumbleforth, “how will 
the country go?” 

“If the people do their duty, sir, will they not serve their 
King to whom they owe allegiance?” 

Parson Drumbleforth shook his head at that and said that 
these were sad days. 

“For mark you, Master Lisle,” continued he, “I am a 
Royalist to my last breath and to the last throb of my heart, 
for so I am commanded by my conscience and my reason. And 
yet I do think that in this matter His Majesty hath not been 
well advised, and will ultimately suffer. I agree not with them 
who clamour for the right of the people. I had rather be ruled 
by a tyrant than by Demos, for your tyrant is but one man, 
but Demos is a beast of many heads and dispositions. Never- 
theless, it had been well I think to humour the popular mind 
somewhat in this case. For I fear me, Master Lisle, that if it 
come to a case of endurance ’twixt the throne and the people, 
the throne will come badly out of it.” 

But Philip Lisle shook his head at that and seemed to 
regard Parson Drumbleforth as a faint-hearted Royalist at the 
best. 

“We have taken to the sword,” said Philip Lisle, “and by 
the sword we shall put down this bad feeling towards the 
monarchy. What, are those who are ruled to say how they 
shall be ruled? It used to be said that power came from God, 
but according to these new teachers it cometh from the people.” 

“ Alas!” said Parson Drumbleforth, “there are many false 


- teachers abroad, certainly. But, oh, sirs, it is a terrible matter, 


this civil war, and I would that we could see the end of it. For 
mind you, Master Lisle, these disaffected men will fight, aye, 
to the death. I hear they are smarting grievously under a 
sense of wrong, and such men will give and take many a hard 
blow ere the affair be settled.” 

“The King hath his army,” said Philip Lisle. 

“If the King hath the people against him, his army will 
stand him in little stead, sir,” said an old gentleman, Master 
Geoffrey Oldthwaite, who had listened attentively to the 
conversation between Philip Lisle and the vicar. “Whether 
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His Majesty know it or not, or whether or not they that advise 
him know it, there is a strong feeling against the King alf 
through the land. For mark you, sir—I speak freely—we 
Englishmen, as you should know, being one yourself, do like 
that our liberties should be preserved and honoured, we being 
a free people and of a proud nature. Now there are many who 
do not consider that the King hath conserved the liberties of 
the people. See what vexatious matters have come upon us 
in this reign. Hath His Majesty ever been at one with the 
members whom we send to represent us in Parliament? Have 
there not been disputes concerning tonnage and poundage, ship- 
money, and impropriations? We have also heard, sir, of the 
Star Chamber and of the sentences upon Masters Prynne and 
Bastwick, and now the King hath endeavoured to seize five 
representatives of the people sitting in their House. These 
matters, sir, do not find acceptance with Englishmen. I speak 
freely, being an Englishman.” 

“Tt is true,” sighed Parson Drumbleforth ; “it is true there 
have been grievances. Whenever was it not so? As for me, 
though I am a Royalist, I can never forget that Saul was 
anything but a blessing to his people. What we want, sirs, is 
mutual long-suffering. If the King hath his rights, so have 
the people theirs. If he hath his duties, so have they their 
duties.” : 

“His Majesty,” said Philip Lisle, “desires not to punish any 
that are well disposed, but only them that are traitorous. If 
any man have grievance against the State, let him make his 
grievance known.” 

“What, to the Star Chamber?” said some one in the rear 
of the group. “Would he find justice there, think you?” 

“ At any rate,” cried Philip, “’tis poor work to fight against 
your lawful sovereign. Sir, you are a clerk and a learned man ; 
tell us, now, is there Scriptural warrant for this rising against 
His Majesty? I am no saint nor much of a scholar, but I have 
read the Scriptures somewhat, and never did I find aught com- 
manding men to rise up in rebellion against the lawful power.” 

“It is true,” answered Parson Drumbleforth. “We are 
commanded to honour the King in the same precept which 
bids us to fear God. Moreover, we are bound as faithful 
servants to yield ourselves to the powers set over us, for all 
power is of God, who hath a fatherly care over His children 
and cannot cause evil to be done, though His ways do oft 
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seem mysterious and inscrutable. Nay, truly, it is not in 
Holy Writ that any man finds warrant to rise up against 
authority.” 

Now, Master Oldthwaite shook his head at this, not liking 
the turn of the conversation, for he was a Parliamentarian and 
supported that cause to his utmost, but Philip Lisle seized upon 
the parson’s statement eagerly and began to appeal to us who 
stood round him to help in the King’s cause. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “ye hear what your vicar saith as to 
this matter. The King hath Scripture and reason on his side. 
Who can stand against these two? Gentlemen, in this contest 
no man can remain undecided. Ye must choose one side or 
the other. It must be either King or Parliament. As for me, 
I am for the King—God preserve him !—and whether the fight 
go well or ill I will stand by that until the end come. But 
you, sirs, will you not join me in serving under His Majesty’s 
banner? There are here young and lusty men of able bodies 
who might strike many a hearty blow for a good cause. Come, 
gentlemen, let me ride back to Nottingham with a goodly troop 
of horse behind me. Will Dale, what sayest thou? John 
Drumbleforth, thou art no traitor? Ben Tuckett, there is good 
stuff in thee. Francis Wood, thy great arms and broad shoulders 
should give many a swinging blow. Come, boys, say you will 
go forth like the men you are to rally round your sovereign’s 
standard with the flower of England, and help him to subdue 
all his enemies. What! must I appeal in vain to you, lads of 
Yorkshire? In old times men were not slow in coming forward 
to fight for their King, and the Yorkshire lads were always in 
front.” 

“ Yorkshire favours not the King in this matter, sir,” said old 
Master Oldthwaite. 

“Faith, sir, you are wrong, then,” said Jack Drumbleforth, 
“at least so far as one Yorkshireman is concerned. For here, 
Master Lisle,am I. I will go and fight for the King, an’ His 
Majesty will have me. I am not so tall, but I am exceeding 
broad, and ye may rest assured that wherever I am there will be 
broken heads. So God save the King!” 

“Oh, John, John!” said the vicar. “And thou were meant 
for the Church, for a man of peace.” 

“Time enow for that, father, when peace comes. I shall 
make no worse soldicr of the Church for first splitting a few 
skulls. Besides, I am a man of muscle, and of thigh, and sinew. 
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Yes, I will go with you to the wars, Master Lisle, whether any 
others go or not.” 

“ And I will go with you,” said Francis Wood. But beyond 
these two no one spoke. There were many there who were true 
to the Throne, but they had their farms to think of, and their 
families, and their chief desire was that the tide of war might 
sweep aside and leave them and theirs untouched. So Philip 
Lisle at that time got small response to his pleading on the 
King’s behalf. 

There was little more merry-making that night, and ere long 
the guests had gone away along the quiet lanes. Philip Lisle, 
Jack, Ben, and I were left talking in the garden. The women 
were gossiping together in the house. As for Parson Drumble- 
forth, he had ridden home to his vicarage in his churchwarden’s 
cart. 

“Will,” said Philip Lisle, as we strolled about the moonlit 
garden, “Will, you must join us. Here is Jack, and young 
Francis Wood will go. You must make a third, and you, Ben, 
will you not make a fourth?” 

Now, when I had heard Philip Lisle’s appeal, my heart had 
felt a great desire to go to the wars, and I was tempted to say 
so at the time. But there were so many hindrances in the way 
that I could not see my way to saying that I would follow the 
King’s standard. For if I went to fight, who would look after 
the farm and defend the women if such times arose as would 
lead to their danger? And I had been all alone in those days, 
I would have gone willingly enough, and would have served 
the King to my last breath. As for the rights and wrongs 
of the matter I knew little, nay, I say frankly enough that I was 
with the King all through that terrible time because he was 
the King, for I am a Royalist to the backbone. Wrongs there 
doubtless were, and may be somewhat in the nature of oppres- 
sion, but for all that he was the King, and we had sworn 
allegiance to him. Therefore, I say, I would cheerfully have 
followed Philip Lisle to fight under the Royal standard, but for 
the care of my mother and sister and the farm. What were 
the women to do without me to guard them; what would 
become of my farm and stock if I left them to the care of 
others ? 

“T would go willingly enough if it were not for that,” said I, 
explaining my reasons to Philip Lisle. .“ But it would seem 
that duty calls me to abide here presently.” 
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“Tut, lad,” said he, “duty calls thee to the King’s side. 
The women are safe enow here, and as for the farm and stock, 
why, thy mother and Jacob Trusty will take good care of it, I 
warrant. Come, go with me, Will.” 

“Let me think the matter over,” I said. “I am much 
inclined to go with you. Think you the war will come this 
way ?” 

“ Nay,” he said, “who can say? I think it will not be of 
long endurance. The King is getting him a strong army 
together, and should read these fellows such a lesson that 
they will quickly lay down their arms and submit themselves 
to His Majesty’s clemency.” 

“Who leads the Parliamentary forces, sir?” asked Jack. 

“That is not yet known, lad, but it is said the Earl of Essex 
will take command. ’Tis a sober and steady head, but he hath 
not the military genius. He will be prudent and wary, and will 
fight you a battle admirably on paper, but he will fail in those 
flashes of genius which show the great soldier.” 

“ And the King, sir, who hath he to advise him?” 

“Why, lad, he hath Falkland, and he hath Prince Rupert, 
and he hath Hyde—three counsellors from whom he will gain 
a diversity of opinions. It is on Rupert that I rely. There, 
lads, is a soldier for you! Full of dash and fire he is, and will 
lead a cavalry charge against whatever obstacle comes in his 
way. Hah! we shall have some fine times of it when Rupert 
falls upon these psalm-singing rascals.” 

“Master Oldthwaite would say, sir, that these same psalm- 
singing rascals will show fight,” said Jack Drumbleforth. 

“ Master Oldthwaite, Jack, is a seditious old knave, or, if 
that term be too strong, he is not well-disposed towards His 
Majesty. I fear me he will do some harm about this district, ° 
that same Master Oldthwaite.” 

“He is not alone,” said Ben Tuckett, “in his advocacy of 
the Parliamentary cause. For whether you know it or not, 
Master Lisle, this part of the land is not for His Majesty.” 

“TI know it well enough, Ben, and there is therefore the 
greater need of care in what those say who are for the King. 
No, lads, it is the north and west of the land that favours the 
King, the south and the east are against His Majesty, led away 
as they are by their agitating leaders.” 

“T have heard say,” continued Ben, “that there will be 
trouble in our town, for whichever party holds the Castle, the 
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other will not rest until it hath dislodged it. Alas! ’tis a sad 
business, and one that fills me with much concern.” 

“Come with me to the wars then, Ben,” said Jack Drumble- 
forth. “I warrant that arm of thine can strike a blow for the 
King to some purpose.” 

“T am not without some strength,” said Ben, shaking his 
fist, “but I shall not use it in this quarrel, Jack, unless it be to 
defend myself or my own. What, because Tom and Bill choose 
to fall out and fight, is that any reason why I should get my 
head broken between them ?” 

“Tis a false parallel, sir,’ said Philip Lisle. 

“With submission, sir, ’tis a very true one. Did I do aught 
to encourage King and Parliament in going to war with each 
other? To tell the truth, I care no jot for either, being a free 
man and a burgess. Let them that made the quarrel settle 
the quarrel. God grant that in the settling they ruin not the 
land!” 

This method of dealing with the matter did not seem to find 
much favour with Philip Lisle, who only regarded the subject 
from one point of view, and liked not that any one should deal 
with it from any other. 

“T am sorry, lad,” said he, “that thou hast so little loyalty 
to thy sovereign. Young men, however, are not what they 
were, for at one time a lusty fellow like thee would have seized 
his pike and struck a blow for Merry England.” 

“And it comes to striking a blow for Merry England, sir,” 
said Ben, “I am with you. Let Spaniard or Turk so much as 
set foot within the land, and I will show you whether or no I 
will fight. Yea, then I would fight till I could fight no more. 
But is this quarrel for England ?” 

“Yea,” said Philip Lisle, “for England and the liberties of 
the English people.” 

In that he expressed the sentiments of the Royalists. It 
was the watch-word of the cause, even as the King said years 
later on the fatal scaffold at Whitehall. 

“At any rate,” said Jack Drumbleforth, “I am going, and 
woe be to the seditious knave that comes in my way. Who 
knows? I may carve my way to fortune. Sir John Drumble- 
forth would sound well, or even Baron Drumbleforth. Thou 
seest, Ben, what a chance thou art missing. Baron Tuckett, or 
Sir Benjamin. Well, God send us all safe out of it!” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
OF THE DISTURBANCE IN PONTEFRACT MARKET-PLACE. 


IT can hardly be said that Philip Lisle’s appeal to those gathered 
together in our barn had met with much success, for of all the 
men he spoke to, only two had promised to go with him, and 
both these were men who, however brave, were somewhat of 
weather-cocks and apt to turn to whatever their humour 
tempted them at chance times. Not that I would say aught 
against my dear friend, Jack Drumbleforth, who was as brave 
and valiant as any man could be. But he had a somewhat 
fly-away disposition, this Jack, and was apt to take sides in a 
quarrel without knowing much of the matter in dispute. As for 
Frarik Wood, he had done little all his life but make love to the 
girls and crack jokes with whosoever would talk with him, and 
he was fond of excitement and adventure. Both, then, went to 
the war, and more from a liking of change than from inclination, 
and neither needed much converting to the King’s side. And 
yet there were no braver soldiers fought in that quarrel than 
these two, who showed their natural gallantry many a time and 
endured privation and care forthe sake of the cause they had 
espoused. 

“T had hoped to take a goodly company from here, Will,” 
said Philip Lisle, “and yet we have got but two volunteers so 
far. What do you think—shall I meet with any success in this 
neighbourhood ?” 

Now I could not rightly answer him as to that, for I knew 
little of the feeling round about us, having rarely spoken to 
my acquaintance of matters concerning politics, which in my 
opinion were the natural concern of wise men and not of 
humble folk like myself. But it occurred to me that Philip 
Lisle might easily satisfy himself on the subject by going with 
me to the market at Pontefract and there making such inquiries 
among the people as he thought fit. Which project, when I 
mentioned it to him, he warmly commended and promised to 
put in execution. 

“Thou seest, Will,’ said he, “His Majesty hath been 
exceeding gracious to me, who for many a long year carried on 
the trade of a robber and a highwayman, and thus forfeited my 
life many a time, though indeed I never robbed a poor man in 
all my life, but only such as could well afford to disburse. I 
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hold here a free pardon, and have also served the King faithfully 
these many years and I would fain do something for my master, 
if only to show my gratitude. For ’tis a poor dog, Will, that 
does not lick the hand that feeds it. And thou wouldst go 
with me, Will, I should be content, though I had but ye three.” 

“ But, sir, what would my mother and Lucy do—and your 
own daughter, Mistress Rose, too—what would they all do left 
alone here without protection? And the farm. Jacob is old 
and he gets feeble, though none dare say so in his presence, 
and things would go to rack and ruin in my absence.” 

“Why,” said he, “we must all risk something when duty 
calls. As for Rose, she is well used to taking care of herself, 
though indeed it hath somewhat puzzled me to know how she 
is to make her way back to Carlisle while I am away from her.” 

“That she must not do, sir,” I answered. “Let her abide 
here with my mother and sister, so that she will have women 
with her. May be things will go on quietly hereabouts.” 

“T fear there will be strife round here, Will. Yonder Castle 
will prove a bone of contention. However, Rose shall abide 
where she is, and she will thank thee herself for thy kindness.” 

“Nay, sir, we want no thanks.” Nor did we, for we were 
only too pleased to have Mistress Rose amongst us. As for 
me, what with seeing her daily and thinking about her when 
I did not see her, I was rapidly becoming more interested in 
Rose Lisle than was well for my peace of mind. Nay, I already 
looked forward to some occasion when I might perhaps show 
my devotion for her by protecting her from the dangers which 
seemed to threaten all of us. 

But Ben Tuckett, if he would not go to the wars, was 
minded to win some glory by showing his valour at home, and 
it presently turned out that he desired nothing so much as 
to be the protector and defender of the women in our house, 
and more especially of my sister Lucy. This much I learnt 
from him in person the day after the merry-making, when he 
was leaving us to go back to his shop in Pontefract. 

“T can see, Will,” said he, “that thou wouldst like to travel 
to the wars, and I wonder not at it. If I were a King’s man 
like thee, I would go. But I am not. I am for neither—only 
I wish they may soon get matters settled. But if I were thee, 
I would go.” 

“The women, Ben, the women, and the farm! What is to 
become of them ?” 
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“Why,” said Benjamin, scratching his head as if a fine idea 
had suddenly struck him, “Why, how should I do as a guardian 
and a caretaker? ’Od’s rats, I know a good deal about farming, 
and what I don’t know Jacob Trusty will teach me. And as 
for taking care of the women, ah, I am a famous hand with 
quarter-staff and pikestaff, and can strike a blow with anybody.” 

“ And what of your own affairs, Master Ben—who is to look 
after them?” 

“Why,” said he, “would it not be possible to combine the 
two, think you, Will? For surely ’tis but a step from Pontrefact 
to Dale’s Field, and I do not see why I could not watch two 
birds at once. And then, Will, thou couldst go to the wars with 
a light heart.” 

' “Why, Ben, thou speakest as if it were a matter of joy to 
go and fight! Well, I like thy humour. Why, man, bethink 
thee! As for me, I see naught but sighs and sorrowing, tears 
and bloodshed for many a year to come.” 

“What, do you think it will be as bad as that, Will? God 
forbid. However, if thou art minded to fight for the King, I 
will see to thy mother and Lucy, and to Mistress Rose, too. 
I am not a man of war myself, but I can defend them, I think, 
to some purpose.” 

Now it was certainly very kind of my old friend, Ben 
Tuckett, to make me so generous an offer, for there is no doubt 
that I was powerfully disposed to join the Royal forces, being 
somewhat inclined to war from my boyhood, and having often 
thought over its glories and adventures as narrated to me by 
Jacob Trusty, who had a nice store of learning concerning 
Agincourt and Crecy. Again, there was the example of Jack 
Drumbleforth to influence me. I liked the idea of fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with Jack, who had a sure pluck, and 
would brave it out to the last gasp. In short, I was disposed 
to go with all my heart, but consideration for domestic matters 
held me back. 

On the following Saturday, Philip Lisle, Jack Drumbleforth, 
and I rode into Pontefract, intending to see how certain of our 
acquaintance were disposed towards the Royalist cause. It was 
somewhat of a perilous thing to do, for the townspeople, taking 
them as a whole, were on the side of the Parliament, and we 
ran a risk of suffering some unpleasantness for our zeal. Never- 
theless, we determined to do what we could, knowing that there 
were some at least amongst the men we should mect there who 
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would hear us with favour, and may be respond to our appeal. 
What Philip Lisle wanted was men who could turn out equipped 
and armed with a good horse apiece, likely to stand some wear 
and tear, and true enough to the Royalist cause to make the 
quarrel a personal matter. 

Now because it is the centre of a rich agricultural district, 
the market at Pontefract is always largely attended by the 
neighbouring farmers, so that on a market or fair-days there 
are several hundred people scattered together in the market- 
place. There they meet and collect in groups, selling or buying 
various commodities of their trade, or talking together over 
subjects connected therewith. And in one part of the market 
swine are sold, and in another corn, and in a third cattle, so that 
certain streets and alleys are called Pig Market, Beast Fair, 
Corn Market, and so forth. In the centre of the market-place, 
and right against the Church of St.Giles, stands the Butter 
Cross, round which the country wives congregate to sell their 
butter and eggs, and where there is a continual stream of chatter 
and gossip going on all day. A busy scene indeed it is on 
market-day, and as for the inns they are as busy as the street, 
and: do a good trade without intermission, for their doors are 
never shut, and the long settles are always full of thirsty souls. 

We had not been long in the town, and indeed had only just 
handed over our horses to the care of the ostler at the inn, 
when Ben Tuckett, who had returned to his shop on the 
previous day, caught sight of us in the crowd, and beckoned us 
to come to him. So we edged our way across the market- 
place to Ben’s shop-door, where he stood looking complacently 
about him, clad in a white apron, and appearing the very ideal 
of a prosperous tradesman. Jack laughed loudly at the sight 
of Ben in his apron, for he looked so consequential and so 
important that his pride seemed somewhat like that of the 
turkey. When we drew near him, however, Ben’s look of self- 
satisfaction changed to one of something like anxiety, and he 
drew us after him into his parlour, which lay behind his shop, 
and was out of earshot. 

“Well,” said Jack, “thou lookest very mysterious, Master 
Ben. Art plotting something treasonable, or is there going to 
be a rise in candles?” 

“There may be a rise in heads before long, Jack,” answered 
Ben, who was never put out nor annoyed. “ Hark ye, gentlemen, 
[I have news for you. Since I returned home last night, which, 
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God knows, I did reluctantly enough, being so fond of Dale’s 
Field that I would “ 

“To the point, good Ben, to the point,” said I, impatiently. 

“Well, then, since I came home, as I said, I have been 
making some inquiry amongst my fellows as to how folks are 
feeling in this town. Lads, there is not overmuch good 
disposition towards the King here. I fear ye will find little 
encouragement. I went amongst them last night and heard 
them talk,” said Ben, shaking his head, “and I heard some 
mighty seditious language, Master Lisle. Star Chamber— 
Strafford, Laud, Prynne, ship-money, tonnage and poundage— 
these were the strings continually harped upon. So have a 
care, gentlemen, what you say here, for I assure you that the 
burgesses are pretty sore, and would, may be, give a sorer head 
to anybody who offended them.” 

“ That,” said Jack, “is a game which two can play at.” 

“What would three of you do against a crowd? And 
there is a strong party amongst the magistrates who are 
Parliamentarians to the backbone. So, an’ I were you, I should 
keep quiet and leave the King to fight his own battles.” 

“You are a man of prudence, Master Tuckett,” said Philip 
Lisle, with a grim smile on his face, “but an_ indifferent 
partisan.” 

“ That’s true,” said Ben. “I am indifferent, because I care 
for neither party. As for me, I say,‘A plague o’ both your 
houses.’ God send ye ruin not my shop in your quarrels.” 

But in spite of Ben’s advice we went away from him still 
determined to do what we could. Nevertheless, as prudent 
men, we did not deem it advisable to draw upon us the notice 
of those who, as Ben said, favoured the Parliament. But we 
went about amongst the crowd as if intent on our business or 
pleasure, speaking here to one and there to another, always 
selecting such as I knew to be well-disposed to the King, and 
doing what we could to induce likely-looking fellows to join 
in with us. And amongst the yeomanry and the farmers, 
especially the younger men, we found many a man willing 
enough to join the Royalist army and to find horse and arms, 
but held back by the same obstacles which held me. There 
was a wife and child to protect, or an aged mother to care for ; 
there were the farm and stock to manage, and so on. But we 
had many an expression of good-will, and many a promise to 
do the right thing if occasion came that way. 
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Now, as we moved about amongst the crowd, I noticed that 
we were watched more than once by old Master Oldthwaite, 
who, as you will remember, expressed his sentiments somewhat 
freely at my merry-making a few nights before. I knew Master 
Oldthwaite to be a strong partisan of the Parliamentary party, 
for I had heard him say that no king at all was better thana 
bad king, and he oft gave utterance to severe gibes and taunts 
against Laud and the Bishops, saying that they were wolves 
which ate up the sheep, rather than shepherds that took care 
of their flocks. He was indeed somewhat celebrated in 
Pontefract for his sentiments, for as he carried on the trade 
of a corn-dealer in that town, he was often heard in the inn- 
parlours, where the tradesmen meet to discuss all sorts of 
matters. Nevertheless, since I and my father before me had 
had many a transaction with Master Oldthwaite, and always 
been good friends with him, I did not think he would do me 
an injury or conspire against any friend of mine. But it would 
appear that his political sympathies overcame his better feelings, 
for he took steps which presently resulted in much inconve- 
nience to me and my companions. 

It was drawing towards evening, and we three were standing 
in a quiet corner in the market square, conversing with a knot 
of young farmers, who were listening with great attention while 
Philip Lisle talked to them. There were a great many people 
round about us, and the noise and bustle of the market was 
as great as ever. Looking round I caught sight of Master 
Nicholas Pratt, a magistrate of the town, making for us 
through the crowd, followed in the rear by Master Oldthwaite 
and several others whom I knew to be staunch Parliamenta- 
rians. And then I felt that something was about to happen. 
In which presentiment I was not wrong, for Master Pratt, 
coming hastily to us, cried in a rough and insolent tone: 

“ How now, gentlemen, what do you mean by turning this 
public market into a recruiting-ground for the King? Do you 
not know that you are committing a breach of the peace ?” 

Now we had all three, and those with us, turned upon him 
when he first spoke, and we now stared at him with astonish- 
ment. He was a large round-bellied man, with impudent 
manners and much pride, and as he stood swelling over us, 
I was reminded of our great turkey-cock at home. 

“No, sir,” said Philip Lisle, “we do not know that we are 
breaking the peace.” 
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“Are you not recruiting for that traitor, Charles Stuart ?” 
shouted the other, getting very red and fiery. 

“We are recruiting for His Majesty the King, sir,” answered 
Philip Lisle, “as we have a right to do.” 

“We will not have it in this free town, sir. Get you gone to 
where you came from. You are not known here. And you, 
Masters Dale and Drumbleforth, have a care what you do, 
and do not disgrace yourselves by associating yourselves with 
adventures and braggadocios?” 

“What, sir!” cried Philip Lisle, laying his hand on his 
sword. “Do you dare to insult one of His Majesty’s officers ?” 

“Officers, quotha!” shouted a mocking voice from behind 
the magistrate. “Why, sirs, ’tis Black Phil, the highwayman. 
Pretty officer! If the King’s officers are of this kidney he must 
have scoured them from the jails.” 

Now Philip Lisle was so much enraged at this insult that he 
instantly drew his sword, and rushed forward to wreak his 
vengeance on the speaker. This was the signal for an 
immediate raising of sticks and staffs, and Jack and I, nothing 
loth, got back to back behind Philip Lisle and began to lay 
about us with energy, so that there was some very pretty 
fighting went on for the space of five or six minutes. But we 
were outnumbered by twelve to one, and presently Philip and 
Jack received such blows that they fell, and I was powerless, 

“Carry them into my cellar,” shouted Pratt to his men, “and 
lock them up there till such times as justice can be done’ upon 
them.” And therewith they haled us across the market-place 
and shoved us into the magistrate’s cellar, and locked us up 
with our bruises and our reflections, which just then were not 
at all pleasant. 


CHAPTER XV. 
OF OUR ESCAPE FROM THE MAGISTRATE’S CUSTODY. 


Now what with the noise and confusion of the last few minutes, 
taken together with a somewhat hard blow that lighted upon 
the back of my head, I was so dazed and astonished that it was 
some moments before I fully recovered my senses. However, 
when I became master of myself, there I was sure enough, in 
the cellar underneath the worthy magistrate’s house. A remark- 
ably dull and quiet place it was, and felt very damp and cold 
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to my touch when I stretched out my hands and encountered 
the walls and floor on which we had been unceremoniously 
thrown. There was rather more than a little water trickling 
down those walls, and my fingers encountering it bred in me a 
feeling of much resentment against our captors for treating 
me in such scurvy fashion. Moreover, the hole was so dark 
that I could see nothing, and there was not a single ray of 
light penetrating through nick or crevice. A most disagreeable 
place it indeed was, and doubly so to me, who until that 
moment had never been curtailed of my lawful liberty. 

While I was dimly recognizing these matters, the rap on my 
head still troubling me somewhat, I was startled by a groan 
close at my left hand. This was succeeded by a succession of 
snorts and sniffs, as if some person were slowly awaking from 
a sound slumber, and presently my ears were saluted by the 
voice of Jack Drumbleforth, who had evidently been bundled 
into the cellar in a much more damaged state than myself. 

“ Plague on it!” said Jack, as if grumbling to himself ; “my 
head hums like a church tower in ringing time. Where on 
earth are we that ’tis so dark? Methinks this couch is not of 
the softest. Will—Will Dale!” 

“T am near thee, Jack.” 

“Hah!” said he. “Well, I knew thou wouldst not’ be far 
away. Where are we, Will? Fighting we were, I know, and 
some ugly crop-eared varlet gave me a foul blow from the rear, 
and then—why then I remember little more.” 

“Nor I, Jack, for some one treated me after the same 
fashion. But, Jack, where is Philip Lisle?” 

“Plague on it! he was with us too. Nay, they may have 
killed honest Philip outright!” 

“It may be that he is in this hole with us,” I said, beginning 
to feel around me in the darkness. “Stretch out your arms, 
Jack, and search for him.” 

Now the whole place was so black that I was almost afraid 
to get on my legs and explore it, lest I should fall down some 
sudden pit in the floor, and thus come to worse things. How- 
ever, I rose up, and cautiously felt around me, meeting with 
nought but damp walls and a slippery floor. Further off I 
heard Jack grumbling at our fate, and uttering many condem- 
nations upon those who had brought us to it. 

“And I had his worship down here,” said Jack, “I would 
teach him better than to throw three gentlemen such as we 
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are into this vile fox-hole. What, things are come to a pretty 
pass indeed when a round-bellied old butcher like yonder 
shallow-pated greybeard sits on the bench to administer justice! 
Where art thou, Will? As for me, I am wandering in Stygian 
darkness.” 

“Do you feel ought of Master Lisle, Jack ?” 

“ Nay, lad, I have felt nought yet save this greasy floor and 
these damp walls. This Ah, here is something, Will, 
under my foot. ’Tisa man! I swear ’tis poor Master Lisle.” 

By that time I had felt my way towards Jack’s direction, 
and I stooped down and laid my hand on the body. 

“ Master Lisle it is, Jack, and none other! Pray God he is 
not, dead. Nay, his heart beats, and he breathes. If we had 
but a cup of water!” 

“God be praised!” said Jack. “I have a bottle of cordial 
in my pocket, which I bought of Master Sage, the apothecary, 
for old Deborah, our housekeeper. She useth it for the falling 
sickness, but ’tis my opinion that it hath somewhat of strong 
waters in it, and is not ungrateful to the palate. What do you 
say, Will? Shall we pour a drop into his mouth?” 

“ Quick, Jack, uncork the bottle and let me try it. I am 
holding his head on my knee. Can you feel him in the 
darkness? Pour it gently between his lips.” 

“Plague on this black hole!” said Jack. “I have poured a 
good half down his doublet. Hold his head steady, Will. There, 
good Master Lisle, how is it with you? ’Tis a fine cordial this, 
Will, and strong enough to bring a dead horse to life. There, 
thou seest, he is coming round. Shall I dose him again?” 

“Gently, Jack, do not choke him. Thy cordial smells like 
strong waters.” 

“Good faith, lad, ’tis little else. Shouldst see our old 
Deborah smack her lips over it. ‘A little drop, Master John, 
she says, ‘the leastest drop in the world, Master John, is a fine 
thing for a sinking heart.’ So ho! Master Lisle, pull yourself 
together, man.” 

Now the effect of the cordial was so praiseworthy that 
Philip Lisle began to cough and then to struggle in my arms, 
and finally raised his hand to his head and uttered a most 
fervent groan, which, though dismal enough in itself, was to me 
the sweetest music ever I heard. For I had feared he was 
mortally hurt, and then what should I have said to Mistress 
Rose if ever we had got out of that black abyss again ? 
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“ How do you do now, sir?” said Jack. 

“Oh!” said Philip Lisle. “My head rings like—is it you, 
Jack, and where are we, and where is Will Dale?” 

“ Here I am, sir, holding you up,” said I. 

“And I am here, holding the cordial,” said Jack. “Try 
another drop, sir—'tis, J assure you, the right sort.” 

“They have clapped us into gaol, I suppose,” said Philip 
Lisle, having again drunk of the contents of Mistress Deborah’s 
bottle. “ Well, ’tis dark enow for aught.” 

“This is no gaol,” said Jack, “ but only his worship’s cellar, 
and a damp hole it is. We are like to have the ague an’ we 
lie here much longer, let alone the rheumatics and shivering 
sickness. However, ’tis the fortune of war.” 

“Let me stand up,” said Philip Lisle. “Alack, lads, my 
head feels sore where yonder snub-nosed rogue struck me with 
his quarter-staff. Well, how long are we like to remain here, I 
wonder.” 

“Till master magistrate can do justice upon us, I should 
think,” said Jack. 

“Why, man, what breach of the peace have we committed ? 
We are in the right, ’tis they who are in the wrong, rebels and 
traitors that they are!” 

“ Yea, surely,” said Jack, “but they have might on their side, 
and might, they say, is right all the world over. However, what 
care 1? When I elected to fight, I did not expect to fight with 
a branch of asphodel. Let us be as content as possible. If 
we had somewhat to sit upon, and a little food and drink, I 
could live till morning.” 

Now it appeared as if our captors were going to leave us in 
that dark and uncomfortable lodging all night, for what seemed 
to be a long space of time went by before we heard ought of 
any of them. But at last, when we had despaired of any 
succour, the noise of a bolt and chain greeted our ears, and 
suddenly a door, somewhat above our heads, was opened, and 
a light streamed in upon us, revealing the figures of the choleric 
magistrate who had captured us, and of two or three of his men. 
This small group looked down upon us with something of 
triumph in their faces. 

“So, my fine birds,” quoth his worship, “so ye are caged at 
last, and are like to have your wings clipped. A pretty pass 
we are come to when such as ye incite honest citizens to war 
and bloodshed !” 
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“Sir,” said Philip Lisle, “I am an officer holding His 
Majesty’s commission, and . 

But at this he was interrupted by a burst of violent laughter. 

“Yes, indeed?” said the old man. “Thou art a noted high- 
wayman, robber, and thief, fellow. An officer, eh? Methinks 
the King would have done better to set apart some officer to 
see justice done to you at Tyburn. And you, Master Dale, a 
respectable yoeman, how can you associate yourself with folk 
like there? Fie on you, Master Dale!” 

“Sir,” I said, “I know not what you mean, but I am very 
sure that I shall punish those who have placed me here. Let 
us go at once about our liberty, sir. You have no right to 
detain us.” 

“Nay,” quoth he, “if we have not right, we have power. 
We are for the Commonwealth in this town, lads, and will have 
no Star Chamber spies amongst us. Fie on you, Master Dale. 
And you, John Drumbleforth, fie on you! A parson’s son, and 
thus early led astray. But what can ye expect? These parsons 
are but wolves that rob the starved sheep, and their brood is no 
better.” 

“Sir,” said Jack, “if you refer to my father, I make free 
to tell you that you are a liar. For my father is as good a 
shepherd as ever wore cassock and bands, though indeed he 
prayeth not at the street-corners, as I hear your worship is fond 
of doing.” 

Now it would appear that the worthy man was somewhat 
used to air his religion, so that Jack touching him in a tender 
spot, he presently withdrew in a great passion, bidding his 
men bolt and chain us up again until our proud stomachs were 
cooled. Which they with alacrity did, so that we were once 
more left to the damp and darkness of the cellar. 

This sad fate seemed peculiarly hard to Jack and to myself, 
who had never known what it was to have key turned upon us 
in our lives, and who were, moreover, not accustomed to be 
treated in cavalier fashion. The sound of the bolting and 
chaining of our prison-door grated very harshly upon our ears, 
and when the sound had died away and all was silent, we each 
gave vent to a dismal sigh. 

“Nay, lads,” said Philip Lisle, “you must not give way at 
a trifling matter like this. What! ’tis nothing to be shut up in 
a hole like this for an hour or two.” 

“With submission, sir,” said Jack, “it seems to me a good 
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deal, and your hour or two is like to be all night at least. 
Moreover, where are we going to find food and light? A 
comfortable night’s lodging we are like to have, upon my 


word !” 

“ Courage, Jack,” said I. “We shall manage to keep our- 
selves alive, I doubt not. I pray there be no rats in these 
cellars.” 

“Rats!” said Jack. “Ah! I see how it is. We are to be 
eaten alive. These cellars now—it seems to me, Will, that I 
remember something of them in our school-days.” 

“Why, of course, Jack. Do you not remember Samuel 
Penn, the stout lad whose father kept the cooper’s shop over 
against the Cross? We played many a game of hide-and-seek 
with Sam under that shop. Five or six doors away from this 
it is, and I warrant these are similar cellars. If so we might 
wander in here a good while ere we came at an end.” 

Which was true enough, for the cellars under those ancient 
houses in the market-place at Pontefract are so extensive in 
size that you might easily mistake them for natural caverns. 
They are all hewn out of the solid rock, and have so many 
twistings and twinings and odd nooks and corners, that one 
might hide there with safety from a foe. Some of them, again, 
are connected by secret passages with various parts of the 
town, such as the Castle and the Priory of the White Friars, 
while others have secret staircases by which men could escape 
to the roof and leave no one the wiser. Designed for safety 
and protection they doubtless were in the ancient days, and 
being underground, they are still in the same condition as they 
were two hundred years ago. 

Now, after we had remained some time in his worship’s 
cellar, we began to grow very weary, and would fain have 
reposed ourselves if there had been ought to sit upon. 

“What scurvy dogs are these!” said Jack, “that will not 
give an honest enemy so much as a three-legged stool to sit 
upon. I never remember my legs aching so much before.” 

“TI am going to sit on the floor, lads,” said Philip, “and I 
advise you to follow my example. Take off your doublets and 
fold them into a cushion on which to sit. It will at least keep 
the damp away from you somewhat.” 

“What!” said Jack. “So we are to sit upon our doublets 
all night, like a tailor on a table, without support for back or 
head. Fine work truly! However, we will lay it up against 
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master magistrate, and charge him royally for it when pay time 
comes.” 

Now it seemed to me that we should be much more comfort- 
able if we all sat back to back, so that each would lean against 
other. Which plan I proposed and carried out, so that in a 
few minutes we were all sitting in a triangle on the cellar floor, 
with our knees drawn up to our chins. And after that the 
night seemed to pass on slowly indeed. 

It might be about midnight, though indeed it seemed to me 
and my companions much later, when I became conscious— 
for I had dozed somewhat—of a very low voice whispering to 
us through the darkness : 

“Hist! hist! hist!” 

““Who calls?” I said in a low voice. 

“Ts it thee, Will?” whispered a familiar voice. 

“Yes, and here is Jack and Master Lisle,” said I. 

“’Tis I, Ben Tuckett,” said the low voice. “ Are you watched 
at all, Will?” 

“Nay,” I said, “there is naught to see us by here. Where 
are you, good Ben?” 

“Hush!” said he. “I will show a light.” 

Presently there was a faint glimmer of light through a niche 
above the wall at our right hand side. We rose from our 
cramped position and drew near to it. 

“There is a door here,” whispered Ben through the crack, “if 
only I can find the spring. Ye see, lads, his worship’s shop is 
next to mine, so when I heard that he had thrown you into his 
cellar and meant to detain you there all night, I came down 
into my own cellar and began searching about for this door, 
of which I had heard. Beshrew me! ’tis mighty hard to push 
back this same spring in the wall. Ah! there it is—but come 
forth quietly, gentlemen, for I would not have them know how 
you got out for all I am worth.” 

While he spoke he had found the spring and caused the 
stone to revolve, and we now passed out through a narrow slit 
in the wall and found ourselves in worthy Ben Tuckett’s cellar, 
and at liberty once more. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
OF OUR FLIGHT FROM THAT NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Now when he had brought us into a place of safety, and had 
seen us lodged in somewhat more comfortable fashion than that 
we had lately enjoyed, our deliverer sat himself down before us, 
and looked at us with a severe countenance. “Gentlemen,” said 
Ben, “ you have truly brought misfortune upon yourselves, if not 
upon others. Did I not tell you that you would get sore heads 
if you strove to further the King's cause in this place? Was I 
not right? For sore heads you have, if I mistake not, and as 
for me, here I am helping ye to sneak out of my neighbour’s 
cellar as if we were all thieves.” 

“Peace, thou chattering knave!” said Jack. “Thieves, 
indeed! Why, Master Ben, what does this mean?” 

“Like thieves, I said, Jack. Alas! you do not know what 
risks I am running, for the folk here are so bitter against 
Strafford and the Star Chamber that they would never buy 
of me again an’ it were known that I. am a Royalist. For 
a Royalist I am, lads, if I am ought.” 

“Dear lad,” said I, earnestly, “be whatever you please, 
Royalist or Roundhead, but at present, for the love of Heaven, 
give us something to eat and drink, for we are nigh famished. 
At least,” I added, “I am, whatever my companions are.” 

“Famished am I,” said Jack. “Hast got by any chance, 
Ben, a meat pie? A meat pie—with eggs, hah? And ale, Ben 
—a large can of ale.” 

“Why,” said Ben, scratching his left ear as if the matter 
perplexed him, “I dare say I could find something of that sort, 
but, lads, how shall I hide your presence from my household ? 
There are two ’prentices upstairs that might perhaps keep the 
thing secret, but the housekeeper—alack, she would noise it 
abroad in a moment, and then where should we all be?” 

“ Show me the way to the pantry,” said Jack. “Let me fend 
for myself.” 

“Why,” said Ben, still scratching his ear, “if ye could put 
up without forks and plates, and could all drink out of one 
horn e 

“Good Ben,” said Jack, “only produce the food and drink, 
and we will show thee what we can do without. Man, ’tis 
twelve hours since bite or sup passed these lips.” 
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Thus adjured, Ben went softly away to visit his larder, and 
cre long returned bearing a huge pasty of meat and a great jack 
full of ale, at sight of which Jack’s eyes glistened exceedingly, 
as no doubt did my own also. And after that there was silence 
for a space, during which our jaws made up for what our 
tongues lacked. As for myself, I was as hungry as a hunter, 
and felt greatly relieved when I had eaten and drunk. Then, 
too, I felt my spirits revive, and longed to meet the mob once 
more by whose overpowering numbers we had been beaten 
down and forced into the magistrate’s cellar. 

“Ah!” said Jack, having swallowed the last mouthful of ale 
from the jack,“I am myself again. After all, there is nought 
like food and drink for setting a man up again. Master Lisle, 
how is it with you?” 

“My head rings, Jack, my head rings yet. There is a bump 
the size of a hen’s egg on the back of it. However, let us be 
thankful. We have escaped, thanks to worthy Master Tuckett 
here.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Ben. “I. want no thanks. ’Twas well 
for you I knew the little secret. But now, lads, what are you 
going to do?” 

“Do! Ride home at once,” said I. 

“Ride home? But they have placed your horses under lock 
and key.” 

Now we had never thought of what might become of our 
horses, and when Ben gave us this news we looked at each 
other in amazement. Philip Lisle, indeed, jumped to his feet 
as if he would at once go forth to release his own animal. 

“Perdition seize them!” said he. “I am nought without 
my horse, old as he is. He and I have had many a narrow 
shave, and have escaped all dangers. Where have they stowed 
our horses, Master Tuckett ?” 

“Nay,” said Ben, “they are where you left them—at the 
‘Peck of Malt,’ but master landlord has had orders to give 
them to nobody save a magistrate’s man. Under lock and key 
they are at this moment.” 

“Oh!” said Philip Lisle, “and that be all, we shall not have 
much trouble in releasing them. If you, Will, can show me the 
ins and outs of the place, I will engage to have them under us 
in half an hour.” 

“ And where will you go then?” asked Ben. 
“To Dale's Field,” said I. 
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“Better not at present,” said he. “For I heard to-night that 
they have sent there to search for papers, and it might go ill 
with you to present yourselves there. They have some mighty 
grievance against you, Master Lisle, and indeed I heard certain 
persons swear that you should hang ere two days went by, which 
God forfend, for ’tis a poor death.” 

“Bah!” said Philip Lisle. “The rope is not spun, good 
Ben, that will hang me. However, Will, what Ben says is good. 
Let us absent ourselves for awhile from this part of the country 
and return later on. What say you, and you, Jack, what have 
you to say?” 

“TI am good for anything,” said Jack. “It matters not to 
me whether we are here or there.” 

“But what shall we do about those at home?” I inquired. 
“How can we leave them? Who knows, indeed, what may 
have happened already ?” 

“Nay, man, let them search for what papers they will. They 
will find nought at Dale’s Field, either of yours or mine. And 
I will not believe that Englishmen will cause trouble to innocent 
women. When they find nought they will go away and leave 
the house in peace.” 

“But they will not leave you in peace,” said Ben, “for I 
heard that they were determined, being strong Parliamentarians, 
to put a stop to your recruiting tactics, Master Lisle. So 
therefore I say—take yourselves to some safe place for 
awhile.” 

“To the King’s camp!” said Philip. 

“ Agreed,” said Jack. “Come, Will, in for a penny, in for 
a pound. Let us with Master Lisle to the King and see 
what we can do there. You can return soon if you think it 
well.” 

Now my blood was somewhat heated by the exciting 
adventure of the day, and I felt mightily inclined to fall in with 
Philip Lisle’s counsel. I knew that Ben Tuckett would see to 
the safety of my mother and sister and of Rose Lisle, and as to 
the farm, my mother and Jacob Trusty would manage that. 
However I did not anticipate any trouble in our neighbourhood, 
for I felt sure that matters would soon settle themselves, seeing 
that we were not fond of war, and liked trading and money- 
making mightily better. 

“Well,” said I, “then I will go with you, but I shall hold 
myself free to return homewards whenever I please. But now, 
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gentlemen, there are our horses to consider. Are we to leave 
them where they are, and if so, how are we to get away on 
foot ?” 

But it was out of the question that we should leave the 
horses. Philip Lisle, indeed, would not have left Czsar for all 
the gold of Peru, and as the other two beasts were mine—one 
of them my own mount and the other lent to Jack—I did not 
feel inclined to surrender them to people who had no right to 
their custody. So we immediately set to work making some 
plan whereby we could rescue the three animals from the stable 
where they were secured. 

“T am not fond of fighting,” said Ben Tuckett, “but Iam a 
rare hand at a plot. Gentlemen, harken to me. Jack, you 
know the house that lies amongst the trees, ’twixt here and 
Carleton, at the corner of the lane leading from Baghill ?” 

“Truly,” said Jack ; “old Master Hall lives there.” 

“That he doth not, because he is dead this three weeks, 
wherefore the house is shut up and desolate. Now, Jack, I 
will let thee out through my garden here at the back, and you 
must take Master Lisle across the fields beneath Friars’ Wood 
and lie by that house until Will and I bring the horses to you, 
which I promise you we will not be long in doing. And now, 
friends, you shall have another mouthful of ale and then 
away.” 

Now our task in getting easily away from Ben Tuckett’s 
house was a light one, for those ancient houses in the market- 
place have long out-buildings and gardens in their rear, and at 
the foot of them is Southgate, and beyond that there lies a 
stretch of open country, dipping down into a valley and then 
rising again until it reaches the village of Carleton a mile away. 
Across the garden and fields it would be easy enough to steal 
unobserved, and thereafter we should have no difficulty in riding 
away. To secure our cattle, however, was a difficult matter, 
for they were lodged at an inn which stood right in the 
heart of the town and was, therefore, difficult to come at. 
Nevertheless we were determined not to leave them without a 
struggle. 

Presently, then, Ben conducted Jack Drumbleforth and Philip 
Lisle out through his rear premises and set them across the 
fields to the house lately occupied by Master Hall. A fairly 
dark night it was by good chance and, therefore, gave us all the 
better prospect of cscape. It was past midnight when Ben 
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came back from letting them out at the rear gate, and every- 
thing was quiet as the grave. 

“ Now, Will,” said he, “we will go out by the same way, for 
it will not do for me to unbar my front door at this time 
o’ night. Let us pass round the town to Church Lane, and there 
see how the land lies.” 

So we stole forth, climbing more than one garden wall in 
our desire to keep concealed from the sight of any who might 
be about at that hour, and presently we got round to the north 
side of the market-place and went quietly up the narrow lane 
that leads by St. Giles’ Church. In this lane were the stables 
which held our beasts, and 4s the lane itself was paved with 
rough boulders it was quite impossible to bring them out by 
that way. 

Arrived in front of the stables we held a council of war. 
There was evidently no one on guard; they had contented 
themselves with locking the horses in a separate stable. Our 
work then was to find some means of picking the lock and 
afterwards getting the animals out without awakening the 
ostler. 

“This is the stable,” said Ben, whispering, with his lips close 
to my ear. “I sent one of my ’prentices round when I heard 
they had seized your horses, and bade him find out which they 
were confined in. This it is—the door next to the great water- 
butt.” 

“ But how shall we pick the lock, Ben?” 

“T have the necessary implements under my cloak.” 

“But once inside how can we bring out the horses without 
noise. Their feet will raise a clatter in these cobbles?” 

“T am not sure,” said Ben, “but I have an idea that from 
this stable there is a door into a fold beyond. If it be so we 
can get away easily, Will. But if not—why, we must chance 
cobble-stones and everything and ride for it.” 

While Ben spoke he had pulled out a great chisel, with 
which he forced out the staple to which the padlock was 
attached in the stable door, so that we entered very easily, and 
presently stood by the horses, who were quiet and peaceful, as 
though they knew themselves to be in prison. 

“’Tis as I thought,” said Ben, “there is a door that leads 
into the fold. From the fold there is a gate opening into the 
fields. There is another lock gone, anyway. And now, Will, 
let us get the beasts out. There is manure in this field right up 
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to the stable door, so none will hear if we walk a troop of horses 
across.” 

Now my own two horses, knowing my voice and the touch 
of my hand, came readily enough with me, and I had them out 
of their stalls and in Ben’s hands in the fold in a moment, but 
Czsar, who was never harnessed by any other hand than his 
master’s, was somewhat frightened, and trembled as I strove to 
pacify him, so that I grew anxious lest he should make a stir 
and bring down the landlord and his men upon us. However, 
by dint of coaxing and free use of his name I got him out of 
the stables and led him myself across the fold, Ben following 
with the other two horses. And presently we were out in the 
open fields, where we both mounted, I leading Czsar by his 
bridle, and Ben riding Jack’s horse. Cesar was plainly fright- 
ened and suspicious, for he knew that his master was not with 
him and would now and then stop and listen as he went along, 
so that our progress was interrupted continually. It was neces- 
sary, too, to make a long round in getting to the appointed 
meeting-place, for we had to skirt the town, passing round 
Tanshelf and the high ground over against the Priory, before 
we came to the lonely house where Jack and Philip waited for 
us. Then indeed there was much rejoicing ’twixt Philip Lisle 
and his horse—nay, they could not have understood each other 
better if they had spoken a common tongue. 

“ And now, gentlemen,” said Ben, “I will go back and leave 
you to your own devices. Will, if thou goest to the war, I will 
see to the women at Dale’s Field. Make thy mind easy on that 
score. Jack, if thou seest fighting, remember thy old tricks. 
And so farewell, friends all, and God send ye good fortune and 
a safe return.” 

And therewith he gave us a clasp of the hand and vanished 
into the darkness, while we, clapping spurs to our animals, set 
out in the direction of Dale’s Field, riding past Carleton and 
climbing the lower part of Went Hill, so that we might the 
sooner strike into the North Road. 

Now, when we came to the old familiar homestead and could 
just make out its roofs and gables in the darkness, a great wave 
of feeling came over me that I should do wrong to forsake it 
and those whom it sheltered. It was my duty after all to stay 
there and defend it and them. And so I turned my horse’s 
head to the orchard gate and drew rein. 

“Gentlemen,” said I, “ride on and leave me here. I cannot 
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so with you and leave all I have in these troublous times. It is 
best that you should go, but not that I should go with you. Go 
on therefore and let me stay.” 

“You are right, Will,” said Philip Lisle, after a pause. “ Yes, 
it is best that you should stay and that we should go. You 
shall hear of us soon. Take care of Rose, Will. And so, 
farewell.” 

I grasped his hand and promised, and then gave my hand to 
Jack, who squeezed it between his own. 

“Good-bye, Will,” said Jack. “I wish thou hadst gone with 
us, but ’tis best not, considering the women. Well, perchance 
we shall get news of thee. Farewell.” 

And so they rode away, and I, standing at the orchard gate, 
heard the sound of their horses’ fect, fading into silence far off 
along the road. 














Reviews. 


——— 


I.—THE LIFE OF ST. ALOYSIUS.! 


THE 21st of June of the present year was the three hundredth 
anniversary of the death of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, and amongst 
the many ways that the lovers of the Saint have chosen to 
honour him, one of the most satisfactory and one of the most 
permanent, is the production of such a Life of him as could 
not well have been produced before the present time. Father 
Schréder has gone to work with German assiduity and diligence 
to bring together all that could be found in archives or libraries 
of matter, published or unpublished, that would tend to elucidate 
the admirable biography of the Saint’s contemporary and friend, 
Father Virgil Cepari. And with similar diligence, the modern 
systems of reproduction have been brought to bear to furnish 
the book with a series of prints of all places and of all things 
that were capable of being thus reproduced. 

Portraits and autographs, palaces, churches, landscapes, plans, 
and genealogical tables have been brought together at the cost 
of singular labour and with no little expenditure of money. 
The majority of them, we may venture to say, have never been 
seen before; and the old familiar Life of St. Aloysius by 
Father Cepari, in itself a very model of biography, becomes 
new and fresh when accompanied by such adjuncts as these. 
Our heartiest congratulations are due to Father Schréder, the 
diligent originator of the book, to Father Goldie, its English 
editor, and certainly not least to MM. Benziger, of Einsiedeln, 
who have undertaken to publish the book simultaneously in the 
chief languages of Europe. 

This new edition has been prepared under considerable 


1 Life of St. Aloysius. By Father Virgil Cepari, S.J. New translation, &c. 
Edited by Father Francis Goldie, of the same Society. LEinsiedeln: Benziger ; 
London: Washbourne, 1891. 
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difficulties with an author in Rome, a translator in England, 
a publisher in Switzerland, and a printer in Germany, and 
under considerable pressure for time, as the centenary feast 
was at hand, for which it had to appear. In spite, however, 
of such drawbacks, the new edition is one of which all con- 
cerned may be proud. 

Father Schréder in his notes has recourse to all possible 
sources of information. He has had access to the archives of the 
family of Gonzaga preserved at Mantua, and he has drawn far 
more fully than any who have gone before him from the archives 
of the Society of Jesus. It is amusing to see how he has 
brought together details respecting the nature of St. Aloysius’ 
life in the world from his tutor’s account-book, as indeed our 
pages testified last month. The history of the family, but more 
especially of the Saint’s father, mother, and eldest brother, has 
been told with a minuteness of detail which is perfectly new, 
and it all throws considerable light on the singular state of the 
times. The sanctity of St. Aloysius is brought into very 
singular relief by what we read of the world in which he 
moved. He had, however, the happiness of having a good 
and devout mother, and our respect for her rises as we peruse 
the Life of her saintly son. 

The various Fathers of the Society who were brought into 
contact with St. Aloysius after his admission into the Novitiate, 
and indeed many who knew him before that time, are brought 
out carefully, and help to make the picture lifelike. It 
is striking enough to hear of St. Aloysius laying himself 
out to imitate the virtues of his Master of Novices, and 
the whole account of the relations of St. Aloysius, not only 
with his fellow-novices, but with his fellow-scholastics, is very 
edifying, and give us a great idea of the general fervour in those 
about him. One of the most interesting features in the book 
before us, and we understand that in this respect the English 
edition has advantages of its own, is in the charming collection 
of the letters of the Saint which have never appeared in our 
language before. We all know what light letters throw upon 
the character of any personage, and we were not prepared to 
find in our youthful Saint letters on such a variety of subjects 
handled in so masterly a way. This book will, we believe, 
raise in its readers a high appreciation of the intellectual 
power of St. Aloysius. The world is already full of the odour 
of his sanctity. 
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The English edition is richly furnished with indices. It has 
an excellent chronological table, and a list has been given of 
the Englishmen who were fellow-students with St. Aloysius at 
the Roman College. The book is a rich quarry from which all 
future writers respecting St. Aloysius are bound to draw. Such 
writers as may avail themselves of this large collection of 
carefully verified facts, will be the first to say that no 
labour has been spared to honour the centenary by a worthy 
book. 

It may perhaps be useful to add that those who are con- 
templating or engaged in making a pilgrimage to the birth- 
place and the shrine of St. Aloysius, and to many of the 
places sanctified by his holy life, will find it exceedingly 
useful to have made themselves familiar beforehand with 
all fhe localities that are here so carefully described. It is 
everything on the occasion of a hasty visit to know thoroughly 
what to look for and to see with well-instructed eyes. There 
are few things so mortifying as to find out afterwards that 
this or that has been missed, or only partially understood ; 
and we feel sure that the pilgrims who carefully consult this 
book before they make their visit to these various sanctuaries, 
will return to it with zest in after-times, to recall to their minds 
what they have seen and felt in times and places of exceptional 
devotion. 


2.—ST. THOMAS OF AQUIN.! 


We gladly welcome this second edition of the abbreviated 
form of Archbishop Vaughan’s Lzfe and Labours of St. Thomas 
of Aquin. The volume is the first of a new series, The 
Benedictine Library, which will certainly form a most valuable 
addition to our Catholic literature, if it is to consist of such 
excellent standard works as this account of a Saint, whose 
perennial influence upon the world it is difficult to overestimate, 
and whose teaching, under the guidance of our present Pontiff, 
finds daily more and more devoted followers. 

It is not surely nowadays extravagant to hope that the 
numerous students of St. Thomas’ doctrine should also make 


1 The Life and Labours of St. Thomas of Aquin. By Archbishop Vaughan, 
O.S.B. Abridged and Edited, with Preface, by Dom Jerome Vaughan, O.S.B. 
London, 1890. 544 pp. Second Edition. 
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themselves acquainted with their master’s life. That life is in 
every way a model one for a student, and it is known in such 
detail that it requires but little effort to conjure up before 
ourselves a fairly vivid picture of the holy friar. By great 
good fortune the process of his canonization has been preserved 
to us in the Bollandist’s Acta Sanctorum, where may be found a 
score of accounts of his daily life, taken down from the very lips 
of those who lived with him, hung upon his words, and watched 
his every deed. Here surely it will be a satisfaction to all 
students to notice, that while his contemporaries were amazed 
at his prodigious learning, they were—to judge by the way 
they dwell upon it in their narratives—most of all struck by the 
more ordinary virtues of diligence and devotion as shown in the 
daily life of this wonderful man. For instance, Bartholomew of 
Capua deposes as follows— 


He saw oftentimes the said Friar Thomas, and took pleasure in watch- 
ing him whenever he was able to do so, and always saw him far removed 
from the least temporal concern, and ever gazing upwards. Moreover, 
he has heard it publicly said (and so it is universally believed) that he 
was a virgin pure and taintless, and that no one was known who had 
heard one idle word from his mouth. In scholastic disputations, in 
which men are wont at times to go too far, he was ever found meek and 
humble, and never made use of vaunting or boastful words. So 
abstracted was he from temporal occupations, that whilst eating at table, 
he would always keep his eyes turned upwards, and a dish be placed 
before him and removed many times without his noticing. Whilst the 
friars were leading him to the garden (vridarium) for recreation, he 
would suddenly turn back, wholly lost in thought, and return to his 
room. 

Item, . . . That the said Friar Thomas did daily at early dawn 
celebrate Mass at the chapel of St. Nicholas, and immediately after it 
was celebrated, another priest was ready, who said a second Mass, and 
after hearing that Mass he immediately ascended the pulpit [to lecture]. 
When he came down from the pulpit, he set himself to write and dictate 
to many scribes: after that he would eat, and then return to his room, 
and occupy himself in prayer until the “‘ quies,” after the “quies” he set 
to writing again, and so did he lay out his whole life for God. And—as 
this witness has heard from many, being a thing publicly notorious—a 
moment of time could not well be found, which slipt by him unused. 


Hundreds of such details might be added as to his silence, 
his superiority to sleep, food, clothes, to company, and, indeed, to 
all things terrestrial, and entire immersion in study, prayer, and 
contemplation. Of course there are many other sides to his 
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life, and many are the stories told of his quiet, but perfectly 
unalterable enthusiasm for his vocation, his love of poverty, his 
humility, and above ali, of the stupendous magnitude of his 
intellectual gifts when some fit occasion brought them into 
full view. These qualities of the Saint and many others the 
reader will find well drawn out in Archbishop Vaughan’s work, 
together with much useful information as to St. Thomas’ various 
works. We own, however, that we should have preferred a 
simple translation of some of the incidents in the Saint’s life 
as they are narrated by the early biographers, to the more 
elaborate but less life-like accounts of them which are here 
given us. 

.The labour of condensing another man’s book, even though, 
as in this case, evidently a labour of love, can never be an easy 
task, but it has been very well done, and we congratulate 
Father Vaughan on having dealt so skilfully with his brother's 
larger work. 


3.—THE FORMATION OF THE GOSPELS." 

To solve the problem that lies behind the curious agree- 
ments and differences, real or 4pparent, of word and fact, in the 
three Synoptic Gospels, is a labour full of fascination to the 
critic, and many theories have been tried and abandoned since 
the days when attention was first called to the subject. The 
little book before us is of this nature, and if we are unable to 
find its conclusions satisfactory, we are able cordially to do 
justice to the writer’s skill and ingenuity ; able also to derive 
some profit by his labours, for in a puzzling problem like this 
it is most desirable to have every possible theory sifted with 
thoroughness. Papias, our earliest formal authority as to the 
origin of any of the Gospels, tells us, to employ Mr. Badham’s 
translation, that 


Matthew composed the Logia in the Hebrew dialect, and every one 
interpreted them as he was able. 


He also tells us that 


Mark having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote down exactly 
whatever things he remembered, but not in the order in which Christ 


1 The Formation of the Gospels. By ¥. P. Badham, M.A., Exeter College, 
Oxford. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., 1891. 
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spoke or did them. For he was neither a hearer nor a follower of the 
Lord, but of St. Peter, who used to frame his teaching to meet the 
immediate wants of his hearers, and not as though he were attempting 
to make a connected narrative of our Lord’s discourses. So Mark 
committed no error in thus writing down particulars just as he remem- 
bered them; for he took heed of one thing—to omit none of the things 
that he had heard, and to state nothing falsely. 


From the account here given of the nature of the true 
St. Mark, the conclusion has been drawn by many critics that 
the true St. Mark cannot be identified with our canonical Mark. 
The true St. Mark is described as characterized by an absence 
of chronological arrangement, whereas the canonical St. Mark, 
that which we now possess and call by his name, clearly 
follows the chronological order, since it agrees throughout with 
St. Luke in this respect, and with St. Matthew from chap. xiv. 
onwards. Hence the original St. Mark is to be sought else- 
where. In the same manner Mr. Badham concludes, though 
with less confidence, that the true St. Matthew is not ours as 
we have it in our traditional Bible. The true St. Matthew was 
a collection of Logia, a word which may absolutely describe a 
connected history, but more naturally (so they say) denotes a 
collection of discourses. 

Mr. Badham, like others, starts with this appeal to Papias, 
in order to obtain some external authority for a theory of the 
construction of the Gospels, at which he arrives by an inductive 
analysis of the text. This theory resolves itself into the 
following heads, which we give in the author’s words : 


1. Previous to the destruction of Jerusalem there existed two Jewish 
Gospels—denoted in the ensuing pages by the symbols A and B—the 
former written before, and the latter—a sort of supplement—after, the 
flight to Pella. A and B were speedily combined. 

2. Somewhat later a Pauline Christian, with A and B in his hands, 
separately and combined, but with little original knowledge, produces 
our second canonical Gospel. 

3. St. Mark in Rome (circ. A.D. 72), knowing nothing of the fore- 
mentioned documents, writes down what he remembers of the “ Preach- 
ing of St. Peter.” 

4. St. Luke, with all the forementioned documents in his hands, and 
some original knowledge relative to the Nativity and the Resurrection, 
produces our third canonical Gospel. 

5. Certain sections of the “Preaching of St. Peter,” being inter- 
polated into AB, our first canonical Gospel is completed. 
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The Preaching of St. Peter is the document which the author 
recognizes as that referred to by Papias. He finds its main- 
stock in St. Luke, between chaps. ix.—xix., that is, in the 
portion of St. Luke so striking from the fact that it contains 
almost exclusively matter not found either in St. Matthew or 
St. Mark. In the canonical St. Matthew the author also dis- 
covers three short passages, mostly of a verse or two, in which 
he recognizes the same hand as in St. Luke ix.—xix., or rather 
a reproduction or transference to St. Matthew’s text of a portion 
of the contents of St. Luke ix.—xix. In the canonical St. Mark, 
on the other hand, he finds nothing that can be referred to 
St. Peter’s interpreter, save the final paragraph (xvi. 9—20), 
which modern critics are fond of separating from the rest of 
the Gospel, and setting down as indisputably intrusive. 

To examine with the necessary minuteness into the details 
of Mr. Badham’s article would be impossible in a short notice. 
We must be content to test his theory by a few general criticisms 
on his conclusions. Is it not significant that he should be led 
by his reasoning to discover the teaching of St. Peter in a 
Gospel which tradition has from the first connected with St. 
Paul, and in which critics of nearly every school have recog- 
nized with singular unanimity. the distinctive characteristics of 
St. Paul’s teaching? Is it not still more significant that he 
should find the influence of St. Peter, not St. Paul, just in that 
very portion of St. Luke to which these critics point as to the 
portion which pre-eminently contains the Pauline character- 
istics? And is it not also significant that the Gospel which 
the consistent tradition of the Church has assigned to St. Peter’s 
disciple, is just the one in which he cannot find any trace of 
St. Peter's influence ? 

The fact is, inductive analysis has to rest too little on 
objective facts, too much on subjective appreciations, to lead 
to any certain conclusion. Mr. Badham, for instance, thinks 
St. Matthew is generally posterior to St. Mark ; whereas Holtz- 
mann, Dr. Abbot, in the Eucyclopedia Britannica} and others, 
judge very decidedly that St. Matthew is posterior to St. Mark. 
Mr. Badham thinks that the contents of the canonical Mark 
form “singularly unlikely subject-matter for the Apostle’s 
discourses.” He would rather have expected these to consist 
of doctrine and parable. To us, on the other hand, the canonical 
St. Mark seems pervaded throughout by exactly what we should 


1 Article ‘‘ Gospels.” 
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anticipate to be St. Peter’s spirit ; a full and easy acquaintance 
with the tiny details which an eye-witness would naturally 
mention but others would hardly know of; special fulness where, 
and where only, St. Peter had played a part in the history; 
a disposition to dwell on St. Peter’s shortcomings, combined 
with a quiet and unobtrusive omission of such things as tended 
to honour him above the other Apostles. Then the general 
argument has been noticed to correspond exactly with St. Peter’s 
position in Rome. Scanty reference to Jewish customs, and 
explanation of them where the course of the narrative required 
the introduction ; not so much about parables, very little indeed 
about the fulfilment of prophecy, and much more about miracles 
and exorcisms, as constituting the sort of argument to which 
Roman converts of Gentile origin would yield a more ready 
assent. 

Doubtless St. Peter would also give a large place in his 
preaching to doctrine and parable, but it does not follow that 
this would be the part selected by the disciple, under the 
master’s direction, for the contents of a Gospel of which the 
object was to furnish an authoritative basis for the Apostolic 
teaching, by setting forth the life and character of our Lord, 
and some proofs by which He established the Divinity of His 
origin and commission. 

While there is this uncertainty about the internal evidence, 
external evidences appear to us incorrectly appreciated. Leaving 
alone the mass of conspiring evidence of this sort which can 
be collected, we would ask Mr. Badham to consider whether 
he appreciates the full force of the passage he cites from Papias. 
His translation, to begin with, is defective in a material point. 
Papias does not say of Mark that “he committed no error zx 
writing down particulars as he remembered them,” but, “ he did 
not err in writing down some things (€v1a) as he remembered 
them” (to have been spoken). The natural inference is not 
that the entire Gospel was marked by an absence of chrono- 
logical arrangements, but that some particulars (possibly some 
which, if we had more of the context in Papias we should find 
he had been referring to) were not set down in their exact 
chronological place. This is an account which we can accept 
without any excessive difficulty, as tallying with the arrange- 
ment of our canonical St. Mark. As regards St. Matthew, 
Mr. Badham is apparently inclined to allow that in calling his 
composition Logia, he does not necessarily instruct us that it 
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was a collection of discourses, with a thin connecting thread 
of history, rather than a history such as we have in the canonical 
Matthew. But the term Logia, as applied by Papias to St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, cannot rightly be estimated apart from its 
application to the other Gospels in the very title of his work ; 
for this we know from Eusebius was called /uterpretation of the 
Logia of the Lord, a title which appears to mean Explanations 
of the Gospels. Thus all the Gospels are, according to this 
writer, equally Logia, and hence the word cannot mean “ dis- 
courses only.” 

We have, then, this very early writer informing us, or rather 
assuming as a notorious fact, that there were in his time 
existent two known documents, of which the authors were 
St. Matthew and St. Mark. His concern is not to indicate which 
they are, or who were their authors ; but this much being pre- 
supposed as of common knowledge, to give some interesting 
information as to the circumstances of their first appearance. 
Now we have to combine this fact with the other equally well- 
known fact of the compact organization of the Church even in 
those days, the easy intercommunication which the organization 
rendered possible, and the supreme respect paid to the authority 
of the Apostles, as those who had been eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the Word. If all this is borne in mind, how is it 
conceivable that the two Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark 
then current and held in reverence should afterwards have 
given place to others, those, namely, which we have now, the 
transference having been effected first by a literary operation 
in reconstructing, interpolating, and modifying the text of the 
existent and genuine documents of the two Evangelists ; 
secondly, in obtaining for the revised documents the allegiance 
which had hitherto been yielded to the others? Is it even 
conceivable that any orthodox person or body of persons should 
have desired to do this sort of thing? To preserve any fragment 
of what was thought to be genuine history of our Lord’s life 
and work was natural enough, and it was also natural to seek 
to combine all together in a connected narrative, to make what 
Tatian called a Diatessaron. But why not put forth a harmony 
as a harmony, and allow it to coexist by the side of the 
originals? This was done afterwards, and is so obviously the 
natural course, that we ought to have a very great deal more 
evidence than is adduced, before we can justly impute to the 
sub-apostolic age these processes of perverse reconstruction. 
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4.—THE INTERIOR OF JESUS AND MARY. 


Father Grou is already known to many of our readers by his 
Manual of Interior Souls, of which the St. Anselm’s Society 
published a translation in 1889, and which was reviewed in THE 
MONTH for March, 18g0. We have now before us an American 
edition of another of his works, Zhe /utertor of Jesus and Mary. 
The English version which is followed was issued in 1847, and 
was the work of an Ursuline nun belonging to the Ursuline 
Convent near Cork. This has been revised by a Jesuit Father 
of the Maryland Province, and corrected in accordance with 
the best French edition. It is beautifully got up, and we are 
glad to see that the work done by Messrs. Burns and Oates on 
the other side of the Atlantic through the Catholic Publication 
Society in no way falls short of the beauty and finish which 
characterize the publications of their London house. 

Father Grou’s Treatise on the Inner Life of Jesus and Mary 
(a phrase which we confess we should have preferred as a title 
of the book to the word /ztertor, which sounds odd to English 
ears), was written in the ripeness of his old age while an exile 
for conscience’ sake, living at Lulworth Castle as chaplain to 
Mr. Weld. It consists of a series of beautiful and practical 
meditations on the various mysteries of our Lord’s life, regarded 
not in their external or historical aspect, but in their relation to 
His inner life, and as teaching us lessons of the greatest 
importance to our progress in perfection. It is a book which 
will be found most suitable for retreats, and the pastor of souls 
will find in every part of it much that will aid him in his spiritual 
life, and many lessons specially intended for the guidance of 
those who have the heavy responsibility of being entrusted with 
the spiritual care of others. We encounter on almost every page 
instructive thoughts, which have the freshness and force of the 
ideas that a man has worked out for himself, and has not simply 
borrowed from others. For instance— 

Satan is far more earnest in his efforts to divert a soul from sanctity 
than to divert her from sin. It is rather his own wickedness than the 
tempter’s malice that leads man to sin; but it is more the tempter’s 
malice than human wickedness that impedes perseverance in the way of 
perfection, when once that course has been seriously embraced. (p. 15.) 

1 The Interior of Jesus and Mary, Yrom the French of Pére Grou, S.J. Edited 
by the Rev. S. H. Frisbee, S.J. New York: Catholic Publication Society ; London: 
Burns and Oates. 
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Or again, alluding to our Lady’s reproach to Jesus in the 
Temple, “Son, why hast Thou done so to us?” Father Grou 
remarks : 


Far from offending, it gratified her Divine Son. A holy familiarity 
with Jesus sanctions privileges which fear and respect prohibit. His 
faithful friends sometimes inquire with a holy freedom into the working 
of his ordinances in their regard ; they represent with humble simplicity 
the pains that He inflicts, and, far from being displeased, He delights 
in such evidences of their confidence. God is not like man, who must 
be accosted with ceremony and circumspection. He loves the boldness 
inspired by simplicity; and the language of affection that addresses 
Him almost as an equal pleases Him more than the measured accents 
of cold respect. But that familiar language, those gentle reproaches, 
are permitted only to the parents, the brethren, the sisters, the spouses 
of Jesus Christ, that is, according to His own explanation, to those who 
do the will of His Heavenly Father. On this, even more than on her 
title of His Mother, was founded Mary’s right to treat her Son with a 
holy familiarity. (vol. ii. pp. 269, 270.) 


This is a good example not only of the matter of Father 
Grou’s admirable volumes, but of their simple, clear, classical 
style. Form is of an importance only second to that of the 
matter that it conveys, and the form under which the lessons of 
the life of Jesus and Mary-are conveyed by him is most 
attractive. There is also a pregnancy in his language which 
makes his book most useful as an aid to meditation. Those 
who find a difficulty in fixing their thoughts or hours of 
meditation, cannot do better than read a little of it and then 
think out what they have read. There is a passage which will 
furnish the subject for many a good meditation for persons 
living in the world. Speaking of the majority even of those 
who “retain the fear of God and the spirit of devotion,” he says 
that they too often adopt a plan of piety regulated by them- 
selves, not dictated by the Holy Ghost. 


It is a plan of piety which excludes self-denial, one quite consistent 
with the gratification of self-love and natural instincts, one perfectly 
adapted to the views of those who never aspire to perfection, and are 
fully satisfied as long as they can flatter themselves with the conviction 
of not having forfeited grace. Is not this, with very few exceptions, the 
ordinary disposition of Christians? Externally their conduct presents 
nothing particularly reprehensible ; they regularly perform their religious 
exercises, they frequent the sacraments, they daily read a portion of 
some spiritual work. But, excluding the minutes thus given to God, 
they live habitually for self ; they indulge continual dissipation of mind ; 
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their pursuits are all guided by the impulse of human feeling; they 
know not what it is to enter into their souls, there to listen in silence 
to the voice of God. 


But we have quoted enough to enable the reader to form an 
opinion as to the general character of Father Grou’s book, and, 
we hope, to induce him to procure it for himself. We will only 
add that the translation is an excellent one, and, with the excep- 
tion of a word here and there, the force of the original seems to 
be in no way impaired by its English dress. 


5.—THE CROSS BEFORE JESUS CHRIST.} 


In the Catholic Congress at Paris a year or two since, 
M.l’Abbé Ansault read a paper on the pre-Christian use and 
significance of the Cross. He contended, as certain other writers 
have done before him, that the veneration of the Cross as a 
religious emblem was widely diffused throughout the world 
before the coming of Christ, but he urged that this fact is 
not to be regarded as a confirmation of infidel theories, but 
rather as the survival of some primitive revelation, and a proof 
of the unity of the human race. M. Ansault’s views have been 
rather severely criticized by such distinguished specialists as 
Mgr. de Harlez and M. Félix Robiou. But the author of the 
new theory is far from withdrawing from his former position, 
and he now throws down the gauntlet to the world at large in 
an illustrated pamphlet in royal 8vo. 

In his introductory remarks M.l’Abbé Ansault complains 
with some warmth that he has been condemned in many 
quarters by those who have not even taken the trouble to read 
his articles. The hint has not been thrown away upon us, and we 
can assure the learned author that we have perused his volume 
carefully from the first page to the last. Yet we must confess we 
remain unconvinced. On one point we are glad to express our 
agreement with him. We firmly believe, as he does, that this 
and similar questions, should be examined impartially on their 
own merits, without any arri¢re pensée of the controversial capital 
to be made of the conclusions to which we may be led. But as 
to the main position discussed in these pages, we think that 
the evidence adduced wholly fails to prove the writer’s case. 


1 Mémoire sur le Culte de la Crotx avant Jésus Christ, Par M. VAbbé Ansault. 
Paris: Victor Retaux, 1891. 
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Wherever M. Ansault finds anything resembling two intersecting 
lines he appears to see a cross. He seems to forget that these 
same two intersecting lines are at once the most obvious form 
of ornament as well as the simplest kind of mark that man can 
devise. He apparently makes no allowance for fortuitous coin- 
cidence, and equivalently denies the likelihood that any ancient 
civilization can have invented independently this simple design. 
But after all, it may well be urged, every handiwork of man, 
from a trinket to the plan of a building, must have some shape, 
some sort of regular outline, and if among the millions of relics 
of pre-Christian ages there were not a large number which bore 
a resemblance, or could be tortured into a resemblance to one 
or other of the many conventional types of the Christian cross, 
it would be in our cyes a much more stupendous circumstance 
than anything we can discover in the evidence M. Ansault sets 
before us. Finally, we would ask M.Ansault one question. 
There is a natural order of plants, one of the most common and 
widely diffused of all the natural orders, in which the petals 
of the blossom, as the name crucifere implies, are arranged 
in the form of a cross. Would M. Ansault claim this fact as 
illustrating in the material order the same sort of prophetic 
symbolism which he seems to attribute to the handiwork of 
the ancients? If so, we have not a word to say against this 
pious and reverent interpretation of our material surroundings, 
but we do not ourselves share the writer’s views, and it is 
a matter in which it seems to us that there is no room for 
argument. 

But although we cannot find ourselves able to accept the 
theories of M.l’Abbé Ansault, it must not be understood that 
we condemn or depreciate his very readable essay. His erudi- 
tion is undeniable, and the facts he quotes are vouched for by 
respectable authority, neither do we suspect him of feeling any 
sympathy for the aims of Mr. Mourant Brock’s pernicious little 
booklet. It is by honest and fearless discussions such as these 
that the cause of truth is ultimately promoted. 


6.—LIFE OF DR. MACHALE.! 
The history of Ireland in the nineteenth century scarcely 
contains a name more venerable, or a career more worthy of 


1 John MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam: His Life, Times, and Correspondence. 
By the Right Reverend Bernard O'Reilly, D.D. New York: Pustet. 
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a nation’s gratitude, than the name and the career of John 
MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam. His biographer, Mgr. O'Reilly, 
has done his work with a due appreciation of his subject. He 
has had at his disposal the whole of the voluminous corres- 
pondence bequeathed by the late Archbishop to his nephew, 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas MacHale, whose co-operation in the 
work of editing he thankfully acknowledges. The sketches 
of the domestic life of the illustrious prelate, which are 
among the most pleasing features of the work, are almost 
entirely drawn from the MS. reminiscences of Dr. Mac-Hale’s 
sister, Mrs. O'Higgins. With these sources at his disposal 
in addition to the published writings of the subject of his 
biography, Mgr. O’Reilly has produced a work of which it is 
not too much to say that it is of absorbing interest from the 
first page to the last. But the Life of Archbishop MacHale has 
higher qualities than that of mere interest. The biography of 
such a man, writ large and with skill, could not fail to be full 
of instruction also. For the story of his career is intimately 
bound up with every phase of the protracted struggle for 
religious equality and national liberty in Ireland of which our 
age has been the witness ; and the pages of Dr. O'Reilly's two 
volumes set before us the striking example of a man who, with 
the interior life and virtues of an ascetic, and with the untiring 
zeal of a Christian pastor, combined a ceaseless and strenuous 
advocacy of the cause of religion and of the poor, and of those 
political measures which he deemed conformable to the dictates 
of justice, and indissolubly bound up with the highest interests 
of the Church in Ireland. Many, convinced that they have 
formed a sounder judgment of the real needs of Ireland, will 
disagree with the politics of Dr.MacHale; but no one can 
fail to acknowledge and respect his earnestness and the purity 
of his motives. 

There are, indeed, some episodes in the life of the late 
Archbishop on which we could wish that his biographer had 
observed, if not silence, at least a reticence which would have 
spared the feelings of the living without detracting from the 
honour due to the dead, and would have more fully respected 
the privacy of confidential correspondence without falling short 
of a due fulness of biographical detail. As, however, the author 
has given publicity to documents which, to say the least, 
were not intended to see the light, we can only warn the 
reader to remember that to every contentious question there is 
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that “other side” to which the proverb bids us listen if we 
would form an impartial judgment. Fortunately, however, the 
matters to which we refer are such that the general reader has 
no occasion to form any judgment on them at all. 

Born in March, 1791, John MacHale received his early 
education in one of those “hedge schools” by means of which 
the Irish people of those days preserved themselves from that 
ignorance and illiteracy which the authors of the Penal Laws 
had sought to impose upon them. But the teaching of the 
hillside schoolmaster was more than supplemented by the sound 
training of mind and heart which the future Archbishop received 
from his excellent parents, the description of whose pious house- 
hold at Tubbernavin is one of the best points in Dr. O’Reilly’s 
book. From his earliest childhood John MacHale learned to 
take an intelligent interest in current events, and he was but 
a child when it fell to his lot to have more than a hearsay 
acquaintance with contemporary history. At the age of seven 
he helped his parents to bury underground their household 
goods for fear they should be plundered by the French who, 
under General Humbert, had landed at Killala to help forward 
the rebellion of ’98. Others of the family and most of the 
neighbours fled to the mountains to be out of harm’s way, but 
John took up his station in a flax-field overlooking the high 
road by which the troops were to pass, and watched them from 
behind the sheaves. A few days afterwards his boy’s heart was 
wrung to his sense of justice outraged by beholding the execu- 
tion of the iniquitous sentence passed on his dear and respected 
parish priest, Father Conry, who was hanged before the eyes 
of his parishioners for complicity, forsooth, in that very rebellion 
against which week after week he had warned his flock. The 
remembrance of this scene, and of the day when the whole 
countryside followed their murdered pastor to his grave, never 
faded from the memory of John MacHale; and this thrilling 
experience of his childhood filled him thus early with an eager 
desire to know his country’s history and to bear a part in 
obtaining the redress of her wrongs. (i. 28.) 

In due course MacHale went to Maynooth, then recently 
founded, and such was his talent and diligence that immediately 
on the conclusion of his theological studies, and before his 
ordination to the priesthood, he was at the age of twenty-four 
appointed assistant lecturer in dogmatic theology. A few years 
later he succeeded De la Hogue as Professor, and in that capacity 
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remained at the College till his appointment as Coadjutor- 
Bishop of Killala in 1825. Very striking are some of the 
farewell discourses which he delivered during this period to 
successive classes of his scholars, and from which his biographer 
has done well to quote at some length. 


Be in earnest [so he concludes one of these addresses], de in earnest 

. and you will infallibly succeed. If there be any one that requires 
incessant vigilance to guard him against wrong, let him not enter into 
the Church. . . . Nay, if there be any whose dispositions are not 
mischievous, but of that passive kind requiring to be roused by 
incessant admonitions, /et Aim not enter. No outward action [? action 
from without] could sustain his languid career against the v/s snertic of 
his own indolence. (i. 62.) 


It was during his professorship at Maynooth that Dr. 
MacHale first came before the notice of the public in a series 
of letters written over the signature “ Hierophilos,” in favour of 
Catholic Education and in denunciation of the proselytizing 
Kildare Street Schools. 

We cannot follow Dr. O’Reilly in his most interesting 
account of Dr. MacHale’s pastoral labours in the diocese of 
Killala (to which he succeeded after nine years of coadjutor- 
ship) and afterwards in that of Tuam. Most touching is his 
picture of the holy Bishop, with whom the love of Christ’s poor 
was a ruling passion, daily accompanied to and from his 
Cathedral by a body-guard of the most destitute of his flock, 
daily ministering to their spiritual needs in the confessional, 
or (as happened on one occasion) holding a Confirmation of 
nearly three thousand persons in the open air under a steady 
downpour of rain. Very edifying, too, is his description of the 
old man of more than eighty years, worn out and weakened 
by the rigours of an Irish Lent, which he observed without 
relaxation to the end of his life, supported by his clergy as he 
painfully went through the fatiguing services of Holy Week. 
But we must turn our attention to the public utterances of 
Dr. MacHale. His biographer has done well to quote largely 
from the Archbishop’s published writings, too little known 
to our generation. We find him addressing letter after 
letter to English Ministers or Irish Viceroys, Lord Grey, the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord John Russell, or Lord Clarendon, 
warning them of the approach of famine (for that of 
1846-7 was but the greatest of a long series) and urging the 
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necessity of relief measures ; pleading with Dives on behalf of 
Lazarus at the gate, but still more earnestly pleading for such 
social and economical reforms as might help to raise Lazarus 
from his humiliating posture and place him under such con- 
ditions as might enable him to reap in security the fruits of his 
industry. We find him protesting against the niggardliness of 
the Government dole to the starving peasantry of Ireland. 


What is the available sum [he asks in August, 1846] that has been 
voted by the munificence of Parliament to avert the starvation of 
millions. Fifty thousand pounds! . .. Your lordship does not forget 
when ¢wenty millions were heaped out of the public treasury to give 
liberty to the negroes of the West Indies. . . . Are the lives of the 
people of Ireland prized so low that but fifty thousand pounds—the 
four hundredth part of the twenty millions—is to be given for rescuing 
our people from certain death ? (i. 618.) 


We find him denouncing in every mood and tense the 
monstrous injustice of the Irish Church Establishment. (i. 238, 
323, &c.) We find him protesting against a system of Govern- 
ment based on the illusory theories of doctrinaire political 
economists, and boldly asserting that “hallowed as are the 
rights of PROPERTY, those of LIFE are still more sacred.” (ii. 25.) 
We find him proclaiming the heroic patience and forbearance 
and mutual charity of the poor. “It is to this heroic self-denial,” 
he writes, “rather than to any Government aid, that we are 
indebted for the preservation of the lives of the people.” (i. 318.) 
This was in 1835. We find him defending the Catholic clergy 
amongst the disgraceful calumnies heaped upon them by a 
hostile Press. 


In justice to the caluminated clergy of Ireland [he writes to Lord 
John Russell], it is but right that you should know that... the 
exhortations made from the altar by the clergy have done more for 
the protection of society than the whole of your salaried functionaries 
together. And yet the men who [have] thus preserved life are accused 
of being accessories to murder! (ii. 21.) 


Elsewhere, replying to a less serious charge against the 
priests of Ireland, that of ignorance, he writes : 


I solemnly pledge myself. . . that I shall find twenty Catholic 
curates in Ireland, whose annual stipend exceeds not thirty pounds 
(this was written in 1831), who, in the judgment of any impartial jury, 
will display more classical information, more mathematical science, 
more extensive Biblical knowledge ... than the whole bench of 
Protestant Bishops of that country put together. (i. 159.) 
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Well might Charles Waterton write, after reading one of 
Dr. MacHale’s powerful letters, “I took [up] my tomahawk 
so soon as the infamous attack had been made in the House of 
Lords on Ireland’s holy Hierarchy. . . . But when I heard the 
cannon roar from Tuam’s impregnable fortress, I laid it down 
again, as it was not wanted.” (ii. 93.) 

This is not the place in which to speak of Dr. MacHale’s 
labours in the cause of Catholic Emancipation, of the reform of 
the land laws, or of Repeal. Be it enough to remark on his 
entire independence of O’Connell. The Liberator could, indeed, 
always reckon on him as a valuable ally and cordial and 
respected friend, but could never count on him as a compliant 
follower. Indeed he more than once incurred the prelate’s 
open rebuke; as, for instance, when he gained Emancipation 
at the expense of conditions which the Coadjutor-Bishop (as he 
then was) regarded as little short of disastrous to the real 
interests of the Irish people. 

It is hardly, perhaps, necessary to mention that among all 
the claims of the .late Archbishop of Tuam, by far the chief lies 
in his services to the cause of Catholic Education. But for an 
account of his labours in this behalf, of his strenuous oppositiom 
to the National Schools, and of his still more successful 
onslaught on the “godless colleges,’ we must refer the reader 
to Dr. O’Reilly’s pages, and especially to his copious extracts 
from the writings of “ John of Tuam.” 





7.—THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION.! 


The Immaculate Conception is one of the few Catholic 
doctrines which even the more extreme Anglicans declare 
themselves unable to accept. And yet invariably their inability 
to accept it is found to arise out of an absolute misconception 
of its meaning. It is thought to ascribe to our Blessed Lady a 
mode of origin like that of her Divine Son, to assert that she 
was “conceived of the Holy Ghost.” A little consultation of 
obvious Catholic works, such as Archbishop Ullathorne’s /ix- 
maculate Conception, or Father Harper’s essay on the dogma in 
his Peace through the Truth, would at once make it clear that 
in declaring her to be conceived without original sin, we merely 

1 The Sinless Conception of the Mother of God. A Theological Essay. By 
Frederick George Lee, D.D. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1891. 
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mean to say that from the first instant of her separate existence 
she was endowed with sanctifying grace, and thereby preserved 
from the stain of original sin which she would otherwise have con- 
tracted ; and that this stain, in the view of Catholic theologians, 
consists in the absence or privation of grace in the soul at the 
time of its origin. In other words, we hold that the grace ordi- 
narily bestowed in holy Baptism, and not before, was in Mary’s 
case bestowed from the first, and this in virtue of the merits 
and redemption of the Son whom she was preordained to bear in 
her womb. , 

So again, if Anglicans would but consult books like those 
mentioned, they would see that the doctrine cannot at once be 
branded as new. Pius the Ninth defined it, and thereby termi- 
nated all controversy concerning it within the Church. But the 
sheer fact of controversy having existed for so long, is proof 
that its antiquity could be pleaded with forcible reasons. And 
indeed, to cite only a single piece of evidence, it is marvellous 
how any one can set down this doctrine in an off-hand way as 
new, when there is an extant sermon preached by St. Proclus 
before the assembled Fathers of the Council of Ephesus in the 
fourth century, which asserts the doctrine in glowing language, 
comparable with .that which giyes Protestants who do not 
understand its meaning so much offence in modern Catholic 
books of devotion. 

Unfortunately, Anglicans persuade themselves that it is 
wrong to read Catholic books, even for the sake of acquiring 
accurate information as to what Catholics really hold. They 
may, however, perhaps listen to Dr. F. G. Lee, who has just 
brought out an Essay on the Sinless Conception of the Mother of 
God. They will at all events find there a simple and plain 
exposition suitable to their needs, and correct in all save a few 
minor points. 

These minor points we may as well indicate. First, the 
author does not quite accurately catch the meaning of the 
term passive conception. It does not denote the infusion of 
the soul, at least not in the active sense in which this term 
would naturally be taken by English readers. The active 
conception is the cause of the fasszve. The one is the work 
of the agents—that is, the parents; since to the co-operation 
of God in the creation of the soul this term is not applicable. 
The other is the result in the person endowed with being by 
the process ; but since the constitution of human nature in a 
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new individual involves the bestowal of soul as well as body, 
and is not completed till the soul is infused, the passive concep- 
tion is not realized in actual existence until the soul is infused. 
When then we say the passive, not the active, conception was 
immaculate, we mean that Mary was immaculate from the first 
moment of her existence as a distinct individual, and that her 
parents, Joachim and Anne, though saintly in all their actions, 
were net in any sense exempted from the common lot of man 
when they gave her birth. 

Secondly, Dr. Lee asserts more than we claim, or can be 
defended, when he asserts that the Immaculate Conception was 
a necessary consequence of the Incarnation in the sense that 
her Divine Maternity was its necessary consequence. The 
Divine Maternity follows from the fact of the Incarnation by 
metaphysical necessity. But there is no metaphysical necessity, 
only the very greatest congruity, in the Immaculate Conception 
on the hypothesis of an Incarnation. If our Lord was to be 
born of a human mother, it was supremely fitting that she 
should be preserved from sin from her first origin. But it 
cannot be said that it was absolutely necessary that she should 
be prepared for her future dignity in this way, and that it is 
absolutely inconceivable that the Mother of -God should have 
been under the dominion of Satan for a few moments. 

Thirdly, Dr. Lee appeals to passages in the early Fathers as 
supporting the dogma under consideration when their words 
need not bear so far-reaching a sense. Take, for instance, such 
a passage as this— 

If any one shall not confess, in accordance with the teaching of the 
same Fathers, that the Holy, ever-Virgin, and Immaculate Mary is 
properly and truly the Mother of God: since at the end of the ages, 
without union with man, but of the Holy Ghost, she specially and truly 
conceived God Himself the Word, who before all ages was born of God 
the Father, and brought Him forth without corruption, retaining indis- 
solubly her virginity even after death, let him be condemned.' 


Our Lady is called “ Immaculate” in this decree, but prob- 
ably, if not certainly, the intention is only to assert her inviolate 
virginity, not her exemption from the state of sin. And even 
if the decree did intend to assert this latter, we cannot get out 
of the simple term “ Immaculate” that it denotes the exclusion 
of all stain from every moment of her previous existence, and 
not merely exclusion of all stain at the time of the Incarnation. 
1 Synod of Hatfield, A.D. 649. Sztnless Conception, p. 104. 
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Catholic theologians are alive to the inherent uncertainty of 
terms and phrases like this, and would omit from their chain of 
evidence several passages which Dr. Lee quotes. 

The passages on which they would be found to place 
reliance are either those which, under some form or other, affirm 
in explicit terms the doctrine that our Lady was endowed 
with grace from the first instant of her being, or else those 
which implicitly declare as much by declaring that the grace 
awarded to her was “such that greater (in kind) could not be 
given.” This last is a point which Passaglia discusses with 
singular success in his celebrated work. Mainly through its 
instrumentality the evolution of the explicit out of the implicit 
belief of the Church was effected. For in the light of this 
doctrine, so insistently asserted in the Patristic testimonies, the 
doctrine must be a part of revelation if it is compatible with 
the other equally certain doctrine that Mary was redeemed ; 
and that the two are compatible has been already established 
by theological discussion. 

If we seem to have been dwelling on the omissions of 
Dr. Lee’s essay rather than on its merits, it is not that we 
undervalue the latter. It is, apart from the minor defects 
indicated, a trustworthy account. of the dogma, and can be 
recommended as such. To this recommendation may be added 
another. The author has had the happy thought of giving as an 
Appendix a complete translation of the Bull /zeffadzlts, that is, 
the Bull of Pius the Ninth by which the dogma was defined. The 
Bull is a most lucid document, which may be described as by 
itself a complete and convincing theological essay, meeting all 
the points about which Anglicans need instruction. We are 
most glad it should be brought within reach of English 
readers. 

May we also add another remark? Dr. Lee in several places 
most earnestly, though rather incongruously, considering that 
he is addressing Anglicans, presses upon them the inconsistency 
of rejecting the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, “ now 
that authority has spoken.” Is there not another dogma on 
which authority has spoken, and spoken in unmistakeable 
terms? Can there be a doubt what counsel and command the 
“authority” of the Holy See, based on its own defined dogmas, 
addresses to those who by the misfortune of their birth are 
living outside the pale of its communion ? 
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8.—CARDINAL BEATON.! 


The Life of a prelate of the Catholic Church written by a 
minister of the Established Kirk of Scotland naturally excites 
curiosity, and all the more so, when it transpires that this prelate 
is no other than Cardinal Beaton, perhaps the most unpopular 
Churchman of the period of the Reformation. A few years ago 
such a work, could it have found a publisher, would have con- 
sisted of a succession of calumnies without charity and assertions 
without proof; but a newer school of historical inquiry has 
established itself on the north of the Tweed, to the extension 
of which we wish all success. The work before us is a favourable 
specimen of this class, and though it is not free from certain 
defects incident in a great degree to the position of the author, 
it is distinguished by much that is deserving of commendation. 
We regard it as another of the results of the “ Scottish Record 
Publications,” which are issued by the General Register House, 
Edinburgh. 

The Life of Cardinal David Beaton is clearly marked on 
the pages of the history of Scotland at the period when that 
country was passing from the old religion to the new, from 
Catholicism to Calvinism. He was a man of strong will, 
undaunted courage, and great political sagacity ; highly prized 
by his friends, and bitterly hated by his enemies. As such it 
was in the nature of things that he should be represented 
according to the feelings and prejudice of the historical portrait- 
painter, that his merits should be exaggerated on the one hand 
and his faults intensified on the other. Such was almost sure 
to be the case, and under such circumstances we should ask for 
a calm and just settlement of the question by the examination 
of the conflicting evidence. This is what Mr. Herkless has 
proposed to do, and which upon the whole he has done with 
fairness and discretion. 

At the very outset of his work the biographer of the future 
Cardinal has to encounter an ugly charge which is always 
brought against his character. In early life Beaton, though 
at the time aspiring to the priesthood, fell into evil ways, and 
became the father of several base-born children. The fact is 
beyond dispute, and all that can be done by friend and foe alike 
is to admit the fact and to lament the sin. 


1 Cardinal Beaton, Priest and Politician, By John Herkless, Minister of 
Tannadice. With a portrait. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood, 1891. 
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Mr. Herkless traces the subsequent career of the hero of 
his work with care and precision, founding his narrative upon 
the most trustworthy sources of modern history, namely, the 
letters and papers which are in the course of publication by 
Her Majesty’s Government. Other authorities have been 
examined, and the frequency of these citations shows that the 
work has been done in the true spirit of conscientious inquiry. 
Written, as we presume it has been, in a remote part of the far 
north, and at a distance from public libraries, we wonder that 
he has been able to impress so many sources of information 
into his service, and that so few omissions and oversights 
remain to be noticed. But we cannot refrain from expressing 
our regret that more abundant use has not been made of 
Archibald Hay’s Panegyric upon the Cardinal (Paris, 1540), 
of the ‘letters addressed by Beaton to James the Fifth from 
France, and of the correspondence between him and the Holy 
See, which may be found in Theiner’s Vetera Monumenta 
(Rome, 1864). But they will lend an additional interest to a 
second edition of the work, which we hope will ere long be 
demanded.. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that we differ very 
decidedly from many of Mr. Herkless’ opinions—as far as we 
understand them—which seem to us to be uncalled for in 
most instances and generally to interrupt the sequence of the 
narrative. 


9.—EDUCATION AND THE HIGHER LIFE.! 


This volume which Messrs. M‘Clurg and Co. have brought 
out in the most inviting form, with excellent type and on 
good paper, contains much wisdom within a small space. 
Englishmen are too often accustomed to think of the States 
as wholly given to material things, as the land sacred to the 
almighty dollar, as peopled with keen and eager crowds 
struggling one with another in the perpetual rush after in- 
dustrial and commercial prosperity, successful to a marvellous 
extent and inflated with the sense of their success, given to 
boasting of their institutions, their machines, their wealth, their 
various material achievements—self-complacent and superficial, 
yet withal restless and impatient. The sobriety of wisdom, 


1 Education and the Higher Life. By J. 1. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, 
Chicago: A. C. M‘Clurg and Co., 1890. 
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the dignity of repose, the unpretentiousness of genuine worth, 
they do not look for amidst such environment, and conclude 
rather unjustly that American civilization is wanting altogether 
in distinction, in refinement of culture, in calm pursuit of 
spiritual ideals, in disproof of this charge. It is then very 
refreshing to meet with a book so profoundly philosophical in 
the basis of its thought, so highly cultured in its expression, 
and so calmly self-possessed in its aspirations after the higher 
life as this of Bishop Spalding. 

Its chapters, eight in number, seem to have been originally 
separate addresses delivered, we presume, in some College or 
Seminary on Commencement Day, Prize Day, or by whatever 
name such solemnities may pass in America. This may account 
for a certain want of perfect sequence and progressive unity. 
The same ground is in great measure traversed in every chapter, 
though we are bound to observe that the treatment is various 
and answers well to the titles selected for each. And indeed 
we can at least derive this advantage from the repetition, that 
the most important truths are reinforced in various forms and 
gain in luminousness by a restatement of them which is not 
barren or monotonous, but varied in illustration and pregnant 
with meaning. 

The first chapter, entitled “Ideals,” lays the foundation of 
the work, most persuasively setting forth the true ideals of 
religion and culture which must be accepted and followed by 
all who would lead a noble, a beautiful, and a useful life. 
And if the aim be high, the process of attainment must be 
gradual, pursued with a serene confidence in the power of 
labour which breeds patience, readiness to wait, or rather to 
work in silence with concentrated will. Fully alive to the 
danger men run of being blinded by physical miracles and 
industrial wonders, Dr. Spalding shows his young hearers how 
to keep their minds interested in literature and philosophic 
thought, their eyes capable of appreciating truth, beauty, and 
goodness in every sphere of knowledge, and their wills set with 
earnest confidence, purity of motive, and the charity which the 
Christian faith inspires, to labour for God and their fellow-men. 

Later chapters deal more in detail with the process of 
culture, and contain many valuable hints to parents and 
teachers on education, understood as the training of the mind 
and not as the mere stuffing it with facts and information. 
Among other things it is noticeable that the Bishop strongly 
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favours home and country life, free from the confinement and 
repression of the school, and full of unfettered intercourse with 
nature, as the best education for the first ten years of life, and 
defence of the young mind from that prosaic formality which 
is nearly sure to be fatal to any overmastering love of mental 
exercise, and quite powerless to develope the faculties of the 
soul in symmetry and completeness. We are glad to see also 
how high a place he gives in mental culture to the language 
and genius of Greece. 


Not only are the Greeks the most highly gifted of all people, but 
in this classical age they have also this special charm and power,—that 
the keenest intellectual faculties are in them united with the feelings, 
hopes, and fancies of a noble and great-hearted youth. Even Socrates 
and Plato talk like high-souled boys who can see the world only in the 
light of ideals, for whom what the mind beholds and the heart loves is 
alone real. How healthfully they look on life, with what delight they 
breathe the air! What fine contempt have they not of death, thinking 
no fortune so good as that which comes to the hero who dies in a worthy 
cause! There is Athens, already the world’s university ; but no books, 
no libraries, no lecture-halls, only great teachers, who walk about 
followed by a crowd of youths eager to drink in their words. Here is 
the Acropolis, with its snow-white temples and propylea, fair and chaste 
as though they had been built in heaven and gently lowered to this 
Attic mound by the hands of Angels. ‘There in the Parthenon are 
the sculptures of Phidias, and yonder, in the temple of the Dioscuri, the 
paintings of Polygnotus—ideal beauty bodied forth to lure the souls of 
men to unseen and eternal worlds. . . . They live in the air; their 
temples are open to the sunlight ; their theatres are uncovered to the 
heavens; and whithersoever they move, they are surrounded by what 
is fair, noble, and inspiring. This free and happy life in the company 
of great teachers becomes the stimulus to the keenest exercise of mind. 
They are eager to see things in a true light, as they are quick to 
sympathize with whatever is heroic or beautiful ; and all their talk is of 
truth and justice, the good, the fair, the excellent, of philosophy, 
religion, poetry, and art, and of whatever else seems favourable to 
human life and to the development of ideal manhood. . . . This secret 
of making knowledge attractive, of clothing truth in chaste and beautiful 
language, of associating it with whatever is fair and noble in nature, and 
of relating it to life and conduct, which is part of the genius of Greece, 
still lives in her literature ; and to read the words of her poets, orators, 
and philosophers, is to feel the presence of a high and active spirit, is 
to breathe in an intellectual atmosphere of light and liberty, is of itself 
enlargement and cultivation of mind. 


To what purpose the Bishop thus pleads the cause of the 
higher culture in the presence of the American people may be 
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a question with some, who will look on him as the voice of one 
crying in a wilderness. And when he describes the spirit of 
the age in his own country, one is tempted to think that he 
is conscious to the full of the hopelessness of the task he has set 
himself. For he is unsparing in his exposure of the ubiquitous 
temptations to turn away from a high and noble way of living 
and tread the common highway of money-getters and place- 
winners. He deprecates, as one who knows the current of 
public opinion, the way in which the whole world, the moment 
a man gives evidence of ability, urges him to put it to immediate 
use. And yet he is not in the least disheartened. He neither 
despairs of his age and country, nor of the cause of culture. 
He sees in those who surround him— 


A throbbing life, immortal yearnings, with ever-growing desire to 
give to all men higher thoughts and purer loves. Society, the State, 
the Church, the individual, are striving with conscious purpose to make 
life moral and intelligent. 

And again: 

It is a mistake to suppose that this is a material age in which the 
love of religion, of poetry, of art, of excellence of whatever kind, is 
dead. The love of what is best has never at any time been alive save 
in the hearts of the chosen few; and in such souls it burns now with as 
sweet and steady a glow as when Plato spoke, and the Blessed Saviour 
uttered words of Divine wisdom. Here and now, in and around us, 
there is the heavenly presence of budding life, of widening vision, of 
“new thoughts urgent as the growth of wings.” Let us turn the white 
forehead of hope to the fair time, and deem no labour great by which 
we shall become less unfit to do the work of God and man. 


We may well hope that young America will listen to the 
enthusiastic exhortations of so wise and hopeful a Mentor, and 
that the number of those who aim at “plain living and high 
thinking” may be multiplied even beyond his expectations. 


10.—PERCY WYNN.' 

Percy Wynn is not so much a story, as a picture of schoolboy 
life, sketched by one who is well acquainted with boys, and 
knows how to write about them in a very clever and amusing 
manner. Although it is intended for schoolboys, the adult 


1 Percy Wynn; or, Making a Boy of him. By the Rev. T. J. Finn, S.J. 
Chicago: Catholic Companion Print. 
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reader will find far more pleasure in its perusal than in many 
a more pretentious work of fiction, and we may predict with 
certainty that any one who begins it will read it to the end. 
The character of Percy Wynn is admirably drawn, and this it 
is which gives its singular charm to the book. The only boy 
in a large family, he has been for thirteen years the pet and 
darling of his parents and sisters, but he is by no means a 
spoilt child ; although timid and girlish, he is neither selfish nor 
wayward ; his timidity arises merely from physical weakness, 
and the natural shrinking of a delicately-nurtured child from 
the rough handling a new-comer is liable to get from his school- 
fellows. Very girlish he undeniably is, when first introduced 
to the reader. But in spite of his unboyish ways, the heroism 
he displays on more than one occasion, his painstaking 
endeavours to rid himself of the peculiarities on account of 
which he is teased or ridiculed, his kindly and sweet dispo- 
sition, his generosity and willingness to oblige, win him the love 
and respect of all his comrades, while his old-fashioned courtesy 
and conscientious obedience render him a favourite with his 
masters. On his first arrival at school, though bright, clever, 
and accomplished in matters of which most young students 
know nothing, in practical knowledge of boys and schoolboy 
life he was little more than an infant. Of base-ball, leap-frog, 
boating, fishing, swimming, he was profoundly ignorant. Every- 
thing of the kind was a subject of fear or of wonder, of dismay 
or of delight to him, and he is surprised to hear that most boys, 
before they get to his age, are well up in all these sports. As 
may be expected, on his first appearance in the playground a 
big boy is inclined to bully him, but a kind-hearted fellow of 
some standing in the school, takes him under his protection. 
Amused at the quaint, graceful way in which Percy expresses 
his thanks, Tom Playfair asks him if all the boys in Baltimore 
(whence he came) are like him? 


“Well, indeed, I really don’t know. I wasn’t acquainted with any 
boys, you know. Mamma said they were too rough. And”—here Percy 
broke almost into a sob—‘“ they ave rough too. You're the only one of 
the boys I have met so far, Tom, that’s been kind to me.” 

Tom whistled softly. ‘‘ Didn’t know any boys?” 

“ Not one.” 

‘Well, then, who on the round earth did you play with?” 

“Oh, with my sisters, Tom. I have ten sisters, the oldest is eighteen, 
and the youngest six. Kate and Mary are twins. And oh, Tom, they are 
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all so kind and nice. I wish you knew them, I’m sure you would like 
them immensely.” 

Tom had his doubts. In his unromantic way, he looked upon girls 
as creatures to be made use of by being avoided. 


Tom had no sisters himself, and his mother was dead. 
Percy’s deep sympathy on hearing this won his heart. 


“Well, you are a good fellow!” broke out Tom, putting away his 
emotion under cover of boisterousness, “and I’m going ¢o make a boy out 
of you.” 

“A boy!” repeated Percy. 

“Yes, a boy, a real boy.” 

“Excuse me, Tom; but may I ask what you consider me to be 
now?” 

Tom hesitated. ‘ You won’t mind?” he said, doubtfully. 

“Oh, not from you, Tom, you are my friend.” 

“Well,” said Tom, haltingly, “ you’re—well, you’re just a little bit 
queer, odd—g7r/ish—that’s it.” 

Percy’s eyes opened wide with astonishment. ‘You don’t say! O 
dear me. But, Tom, it’s so funny I never heard I was that way before. 
My mamma and my sisters never told me anything about it.” 

“* May be they didn’t know any boys.” 

““O yes they did, Tom. They knew me.” 

Percy considered this convincing. (pp. 15, 17-) 


The quaint remarks and unconventional behaviour of the 
engaging child give piquancy and humour to the account of his 
first experience in fishing, his first lessons in swimming and 
rowing, his initiation into the mysteries of football and other 
outdoor games. Just enough is said about his studies to show 
that he was diligent and persevering. His character, as deline- 
ated by the skilful pen of the writer, is most attractive. Under 
a frail exterior he hides a resolute soul, great moral courage, 
and a sweet, unostentatious pity. Simple as he appears, he has 
acquired the beautiful habit of having recourse to God in all 
difficulties and dangers ; with him prayer was a living thing, not 
a formality, and this preserved him from becoming home-sick, 
and losing the cheerfulness and serenity that characterized him. 
His unassuming modesty, his gratitude for kindness shown him, 
the self-devotion which leads him to overtax his feeble strength 
for the purpose of saving his friends from danger, and literally to 
run until he drops exhausted and powerless on the ground, are 
touching in the extreme, and endear him greatly to the reader. 
It is in the last adventure in which Percy plays a part that 
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the nobility of his character appears most strikingly. One day 
in the Christmas holidays, when he is out with his kind school- 
mate, Tom Playfair, they are frightened by a tramp, who 
attempts to rob them, but proves to be dying of starvation. 
While Tom seeks assistance, Percy watches alone by the side 
of the dying man, in the cold, and snow, and deepening twilight, 
exhorting him to turn his thoughts to another world, to repent 
and make his peace with God. The scene on Tom’s return is 
thus described : 


The snow falling almost blindingly. A man lying on the white-robed 
earth, his face touched and softened by the last prayer for mercy ; his 
features made beautiful by the all-composing hand. 

‘Beside him a kneeling boy absorbed in prayer—heedless of snow 
and cold; heedless of time and exposure. No words were needed to 
explain the turn of events to Tom and his rude companion. For one 
instant they gazed on the pathetic sight; then by a common instinct 
fell upon their knees beside the dead. And in prayer they all became 


one. (p. 213.) 


This incident was all that was wanted to give firmness and 
manly earnestness to Percy’s character. When we bid farewell 
—with unfeigned regret—to our little friend, he is no longer 
girlish, he is a boy, and more than a boy, a little man, looking 
forward to the day when he shall do a great work in the world, 
a work which, whatever it may be, “God shall stamp with the 
success which is recognized in its fulness beyond the veil of 
mortal life.” 

The scene of Percy Wynn is in America, but it will not on 
that account be the less welcome to the English schoolboy. It is 
seldom we have met with a book of the kind so admirable in 
its tone, so attractive in its style, and which can be so unre- 
servedly recommended as a gift-book for boys. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


AMONG the various Lives that have appeared on the occasion 
of the Tercentenary of St. Aloysius, the cheapest, but not at all 
the least important, is that! written by Father Goldie for the 
series of Penny Lives issued by the Catholic Truth Society. 
The special study Father Goldie has given to the life of the 
Saint, and the historical details he has the knack of skil- 
fully grouping together around his main subject, render this 
abridged Life of an interest altogether incommensurate with 
its size or price. The amount of edifying and instructive facts 
compressed into it without any sort of crowding, renders it quite 
a model of its kind. 

The students of the Class of Rhetoric in St. Francis Xavier’s 
College in New York have conjointly written, under the editor- 
ship of Father J. F. X. O’Conor, S.J., a popular Life of 
St. Aloysius, on the occasion of his Tercentenary.?, Their work 
is well done, and we do not think that it is too high praise to 
express our belief that it fulfils the hope of the editor, “ That it 
will be a tribute worthy of the Saint in whose honour it is 
written, and will bring both to writers and readers a better 
knowledge of St. Aloysius, a greater love for and imitation of 
his beautiful life, and a stronger claim to his powerful interces- 
sion with God.” The style of the Life is simple and unassuming, 
the narrative interesting, and the lessons to be learned suggested 
without being thrust upon the reader. We congratulate the 
students on their work, and Father O’Conor on his editorship. 
In the various parts of the book we do not observe any striking 


\ St. Aloysius Gonzaga, S.J. By Rev. F. Goldie. London: Catholic Truth 
Society. 

2 Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, S.J. Edited by Rev. J. F. X. O’Conor, S.J. 
Whitten by the Students of Rhetoric, Class of 92 of St. Francis Xavier’s College, New 
York City. Published by the Editor. 
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variety of style such as we should have naturally expected in 
a book to which so many writers have contributed. 

As the month of May belongs to our Lady, and the month 
of June is dedicated to the Sacred Heart, so very naturally the 
month of July has come to be regarded by the common feeling 
of devout Catholics as the month of the Precious Blood. This 
was natural, as the first Sunday in July is the solemn feast of 
that mystery, more solemn even than the similar feast on the 
Friday before Passiontide. As Father Clarke has given us his 
little meditation books for the preceding months and for other 
seasons besides, so now opportunely he has published medita- 
tions for the whole month in honour of the Precious Blood.! It 
is in vast subjects like this that we stand in especial need of a 
guide to point out to us the details on which we can make our 
meditations with profit. There are probably very few who 
could name subjects for meditation on the Precious Blood for 
the thirty-one days of the month. Father Clarke directs us to 
its name, its eternity and anticipation; five of its types, its 
earthly origin, its outpouring on Calvary; its universality, 
victories and conquests; the sanctification that comes by it; 
the sad waste of it and the sadder trampling upon it; its 
quenching the flames of Hell; its lessons of sacrifice, patience, 
and charity; its seven sheddings; the Precious Blood in 
Baptism, in Penance, and in Holy Communion ; and lastly the 
Precious Blood in Heaven. Father Faber’s hymn completes 
the little book, but we must confess that we were not aware 
that the hymn was indulgenced by Pius the Seventh. 

Many of our readers, we feel sure, are interested in the 
subject of hypnotism. Some of them believe it to be an 
imposture, others (good simple souls!) regard it as nothing else 
than diabolical, a sort of new form of possession or obsession, 
or something of the sort: while the more well-informed, espe- 
cially those who have read the various articles which have 
appeared in our pages, including Father Marchant’s interesting 
contribution in our present number, regard it as a physical 
agency, a new force of nature into which we are gaining every 
day a greater insight. They do not deny that into it, as into 
all other earthly agencies, the evil one may mischievously 
intrude himself. Perhaps hypnotism lends itself to this more 
than other physical forces, but that it is in itself natural, not 


1 The Precious Blood. Short Meditations for the month of July. By Richard 
F, Clarke, S.J. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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preternatural, few well-informed persons in the present day can 
well deny or doubt. To all, whatever their opinion on the 
subject, we heartily recommend Dr. Cruise’s pamphlet. His 
judgment on the matter will not only carry the greatest weight, 
but will be regarded by most of us as decisive, whatever may 
have been our previous prejudices. So distinguished a physician 
will carry the votes of the scientific world, especially after the 
careful study that he made of the subject at the schools of Nancy 
and Paris. The employment of hypnotism by one who is well 
known as a devout Catholic is in itself a sufficient refutation of 
those who think that every doctor who hypnotizes his patients 
is a modern reproduction of an ancient wizard, deriving his 
preternatural power from below. We cannot attempt to put 
forward Dr. Cruise’s well-weighed opinion in a paragraph. We 
hope our readers will read and ponder his pamphlet for 
themselves. The practical advice he gives is this—Use hypno- 
tism—but use it with the greatest possible caution. 

It is a pleasing proof of the devotion to St. Aloysius that his 
Tercentenary has called forth so much that is old and new about 
his marvellous life. Messrs. Gill have published a compendium 
of the biography of the Saint by Father Virgilius Cepari,? of 
which an English translation has just appeared in full and is 
noticed in our pages. The little work before us is carefully and 
well translated, but from the French, and not from the Italian. 
The names translated into French have not been rendered 
back into Italian. Castiglione appears as Chatillion, Jana as 
Jane, Chieri as Quiers (pp. 1 and 26), Monferrato as Montserrat 
(p. 11), Gagliardi as Gilliard (p. 55), Xavier as Xaverius (p. 31), 
Bruno as Brune (p. 56), and so on. The translator, or the 
French author, adds a brief sketch of the miracles wrought at 
the intercession of the Saint, and of his canonization. 

America seems to do everything on a larger scale than 
Europe. Unlimited energy, boundless resources, intense inde- 
pendence of character, gigantic fortunes, are to be found side 
by side with dangers on the same scale, diverting these natural 
and material advantages from their proper aim, and leading to 
hideous depths of misery and sin. The peril seems especially to 
threaten young men starting in life. Unless they start with 


1 Hypnotism. By Francis R. Cruise, M.D. Univ. Dubl. Dublin : John Falconer, 
1891. 

2 Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, S.J. Translated from the work of Father Virgilius 
Cepari, S.J., by a Priest of the same Society, Dublin: M, H. Gill and Son, 1891, 
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high principles and resolute determination to seek good and 
avoid evil, their very energy of nature is a snare to them, and 
leads rather to a life absorbed in money-getting, or worse than 
wasted in gambling, intemperance, and vice. The Rev. B. 
Feeney, Professor in the Oregon Seminary, has written a book? 
containing most sensible and practical advice to all who desire 
to succeed, warning them with many a precept, and with 
frequent illustration, against the fatal dangers that lie in their 
path. Father Feeney never preaches, but talks familiarly and 
pleasantly to those he is addressing, arguing the matter mainly 
on common-sense grounds, and only appealing to the religious 
sense in the concluding chapters. Any young man who takes 
the advice given him will scarcely fail to succeed in this 
world, as well as to secure for himself an eternal reward in 





the next. 

Mr. Prichard has published the third part of a work,? the 
first volume of which appeared in the year ’88, and was 
reviewed at some length in the November number of THE 
MONTH for the same year. Little remains to be said @ propos 
of this third volume. It is called a translation of Piconius on 
St. Paul, but, in the first place, it departs from the original in 
its form, for instead of the ¢viplex expositio, we have ali that the 
translator chooses to give us put down under a single heading. 
The commentary has been very considerably shortened by 
omitting much that is in the Latin, and sometimes thoughts 
of the original have been expanded by Mr. Prichard without 
any hint being given to the reader. Indeed, parts such as 
the Corollary of Piety seem at times to be much more Mr. 
Prichard than Piconius. Ought a book of this nature to be 
called purely and simply a translation? It is not really 
Piconius in an English dress. The sweet savour of the original 
is in great measure lost in this docked version. The subtle 
combination of deep piety and insight into the sense of St. Paul, 
for which Piconius is so well known, is also much impaired in 
the work before us. It requires a man trained as a Catholic 
theologian alone is trained, to epitomize with success the work 
of a fellow-theologian, especially when that work happens to 

1 How to Get On. By the Rev. B. Feeney, Professor in Mount Angel Seminary, 
Oregon. With a Preface by the Most Rev. Dr. Gross, Archbishop of Oregon. New 
York, &c.: Benziger. 

2 An Exposition of the Epistles of St. Paul. By Bernadine a Piconio, Trans- 
lated and Edited from the original Latin by A. H, Prichard, B.A. Vol. III. London: 


John Hodges, 1890. 
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be a commentary on St. Paul, who requires more knowledge 
of theology in those who are to interpret him, than any other 
writer of the New Testament. 

The thoughts respecting Holy Mass of the Blessed Leonard 
of Port Maurice,! are indeed pearls invaluable, and have the 
interest and unction which somehow always accompany the 
words of a Saint. No one can read it without having his 
devotion to Holy Mass thereby increased, and without becom- 
ing more desirous to reap the various benefits which are 
derived from a devout assistance at the Holy Sacrifice. The 
concluding remarks respecting the relative efficacy of Masses 
heard or said for us during life, as compared with those 
celebrated for us after death, are especially worth attention. 

All who take an interest in the future of Africa will welcome 
the account published by the Catholic Truth Society? of the 
work of a religious Congregation of women who are labouring 
to alleviate the horrors of slavery, under the guidance of 
Cardinal Lavigerie. Miserable indeed is the lot of the unhappy 
girls and women in the Dark Continent, and very pitiable is the 
sketch given in these pages of the scenes of sin and anguish 
which are of daily occurrence there. We have elsewhere given | 
some details of their work, but we hope that every one will 
read what Mrs. Renouf has written, and will respond to the 
appeal with which her pages conclude. 

The Viscount de Meaux has written, and Lady Martin has 
translated, a charming sketch of Mrs. Craven,’ the authoress of 
A Sister's Story. The daughter of the Count de la Ferronnays, 
she married Mr. Augustus Craven in 1834. Her early life had 
been spent in various countries of Europe, owing to her father’s 
diplomatic appointments, and her knowledge of men and 
manners served her in good stead in the biographical portraiture 
in which she displayed such skill. Her Recit d’une Seur isa 
French classic, and her works of fiction are full of a touching 
interest. We hope that Lady Martin’s interesting sketch may 
be the prelude to a fuller life of Mrs. Craven. ; 


1 Pearls from the Hidden Treasure of Holy Mass. By Blessed Leonard of Port i 
Maurice. London: Catholic Truth Society. i 

2 Woman's Work in the African Misstons, By Edith Renouf. London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 

8 Mrs. Craven, née La Ferronnays. By Viscount de Meaux. Translated by 
Lady Martin. London and New York: Burns and Oates, Limited. 
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Father Gerard’s articles on scientific subjects, which have 
appeared from time to time in THE MONTH, are being 
republished in separate form by the Catholic Truth Society.! 
Four have already appeared, and two more are to follow, 
the six to form a collected volume. What gives such 
attractiveness to what Father Gerard writes, is not merely 
his racy, vigorous style and forcible arguments, but the 
manifest fact that he is himself a close and accurate observer 
of nature, and that his illustrations and examples are there- 
fore drawn directly from what he has himself seen and heard. 
His attack on the theory of Natural Selection in A Zangled 
Tale is most telling, and it seems to us unanswerable. 

Miss O’Meara’s literary power has been employed to good 
purpose in writing a popular Life of the Venerable Curé d’Ars,? 
whom we hope ere long to behold raised to the altars of the 
Church. His life was in itself a sort of spiritual romance, 
telling of the wonderful work of God in dealing with one of 
those chosen souls that are specially dear to Him; and the 
skilful writer has told the story in a picturesque, yet simple 
style, which will make it very attractive to all readers. 
It is a book calculated to do much good, and is worthy 
of the pen that has written it- and the Society that has 
published it. 

Father Leybourn, one of the Carmelites of Dublin, has trans- 
lated from the French a series of one hundred and thirty-three 
Meditations on Sorrow,’ which have for their object the solace 
of the afflicted, by teaching them to use their sufferings as God 
intended they should. The three parts of the book are a 
development of the three counsels necessary for a good use of 
suffering : (1) Submit humbly ; (2) accept generously ; (3) love 
fervently. We recommend these meditations to all who have 
to suffer—in other words, to all the world, and hope that they 
will find it some consolation for their trials, of whatever kind 
they may be. 

A new prayer-book is always welcome, and Messrs. Burns 
and Oates have brought out, in a very convenient, cheap, and 


11, A Tangled Tale. 2. Missing Links. 3. The Game of Speculation. 4. The 
Empire of Man. By the Rev. John Gerard. London: 21, Westminster Bridge 
Road, S.E. 

2 The Curé d’Ars. By Kathleen O’Meara, London: Catholic Truth Society. 

3 Solace for the Afflicted. Meditations on Sorrow. Translated from the French 
by the Rev. J. B. Leybourn, O.C.C. Dublin: J.J. Labon, 90, Middle Abbey 
Street. 
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portable form, one which bears the name of The Gate of Heaven, 
and is compiled from approved sources. It contains well- 
selected devotions for general use, and puts side by side the 
Latin and English of the Ordinary of the Mass, Vespers, &c., 
for the benefit of those who wish to follow with the priest. It 
will form an acceptable and useful little present for young 
or old. 


Il.— MAGAZINES. 


In the Etudes for May and June, Father Chérot gives a most 
interesting sketch of St. Aloysius as a student in the Colleges 
of the Society. He dwells especially on the eminent intellectual 
talents, the force of character, the diligent application to study 
which distinguished that highly-gifted youth, and which mark 
him out to be held up as a model to the young no less than 
the extraordinary virtues he practised. His biographers and 
panegyrists have hitherto been inclined to speak too exclusively 
of the purity and piety which merited for Aloysius so high a 
degree of celestial glory, somewhat overlooking the scholastic 
attainments which rendered him before his twentieth year a 
most able disputant. The conclusion Father Chérot draws from 
the example of the Saint is that (more than ever in these days 
when Catholic truth has to enter the arena with free thought) 
sanctity is not an all-sufficient weapon for the soldier of Christ ; 
he needs besides serious study and intellectual training to fit 
him for the fight. Father Forbes writes on the modern form of 
the Patronage, an institution, or rather a group of institutions 
supported by private charity, to promote the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of the working-man, to protect him from moral 
corruption, and from the consequences of his own improvidence 
or misfortune. It is necessary as a preventive of the class 
antagonism now so painfully prevalent, and where it exists, it 
has proved a powerful factor in the maintenance of social order. 
Father Soullier contributes another of his agreeably-written 
papers on the Plain Chant, which will interest all readers. He 
takes for his subject the history of Gregorian music from the 
ninth to the thirteenth century. Introduced by Charlemagne 


1 The Gate of Heaven. Compiled from approved sources. London: Burns and 
Oates, 
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into his dominions, it flourished so much that the schools he 
founded soon rivalled and even eclipsed those of Rome. The 
May issue of the Ezzdes contains besides a very excellent paper 
on the value, the necessity, of the thorough study of Latin as 
an instrument of intellectual training and culture; also a 
dissertation on the non-Euclidian systems of geometry, which 
first originated with Father Saccheri, S.J.,a mathematician of 
Pavia in the close of the fifteenth century. Under the title of 
“ A day of historic importance,” Father Martin comments on the 
second celebration of the /¢te du travail, decreed by the Congress 
to be kept by the stoppage of work, and holding of monster 
meetings of the working classes in the principal towns of the 
Continent. This international demonstration was, Father Martin 
remarks, productive of no practical result save the strike of 
miners in Belgium, but it serves to widen the unhappy breach 
between employers and employed, a breach that can only be 
healed by the means proposed by the Holy Father in his 
Encyclical. The history of the colonization of Algeria is not 
very creditable to the French Government, and the situation of 
affairs in Northern Africa often gives rise to stormy debates in 
the Assembly. Father Bournichon predicts that this colony 
will give much trouble to the mother-country. Little has been 
done to effect the assimilation of the native population with 
the European residents, and amongst the latter, composed in a 
great measure of the refuse of French society, the virus of 
irreligion and socialism has spread to an alarming extent. 
Mention must be made of an appreciative article on the late 
Dr. Windthorst, extolling the devotion he displayed throughout 
his long career to his mission as leader of the party of the 
Centre, and the champion of the liberty and rights of Catholics. 

In the current number of the Katholik, Dr. Falk publishes 
some additional facts in amplification and corroboration of 
certain statements in Janssen’s /Hzs¢ory relative to the conduct 
and utterances of Luther and his fellow-Reformers of the 
sixteenth century. Dr. Moser acknowledges himself to have 
been surprised and somewhat amused at meeting with an article 
in the American L£cclesiastical Review (Nov. 1890), entitled, 
“The Gentlemanliness of St. Paul.” To inquire whether 
St. Paul was gentlemanlike, in the modern sense of the word, 
would never have suggested itself to the German mind. Dr. 
Moser passes in review the principal events in St. Paul’s history 
and the chief traits in his character; from what is recorded of 
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him in Scripture and the early Fathers, he concludes that the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles was not only a splendid character, 
energetic, enthusiastic, generous, and tender, but showed himself 
in all his feelings, words, and actions a man of high breeding 
and culture. A satisfactory account is given in the Katholik of 
the proceedings at the International Scientific Catholic Congress 
held, for the second time, in Paris during April of this year; its 
object is mutual encouragement in the pursuit of science and 
the defence of positive Christianity. A notice is also given of 
three ecclesiastical dignitaries who were instrumental in intro- 
ducing heresy into the archdiocese of Treves in the seventeenth 
century ; their writings are shown to be not merely tainted 
with Gallican error, but in direct variance to Catholic dogma. 

In the current number of the S¢immen aus Maria-Laach, 
Father Kreiten points out the lesson to be learnt from the life 
of St. Aloysius, a lesson much needed in the present day when 
the inner life is sadly disregarded. Aloysius’ name holds no 
place in the history of his country; in the annals of the Society he 
is not remarkable for a career of active usefulness ; his glory was 
that he scorned what most men value, and attached importance 
only to the supernatural life of grace. The review of Archbishop 
MacHale’s action as a champion of the rights of Irish Catholics 
is continued. The perspicacity he displayed in discerning the 
proselytizing designs of the English Government under cover 
of benefits to his country, and his courage in combating, almost 
unsupported, the introduction of the system of national educa- 
tion, was of great service to the cause of religious liberty. 
The theory propounded by Marx concerning the equitable 
division of the profits of wealth-producing labour between the 
capitalist and the workman, and the solution of other social 
problems, is further expounded by Father Pesch. The astonish- 
ingly rapid advances in the knowledge of Astronomy within the 
last twenty years has already been commented upon in the 
pages of the Stzmmen. The same writer now inquires whether 
similar progress may be looked for in the future. He speaks 
on the one hand of the great losses science has sustained by 
the death of the most eminent astronomers, and on the other 
of the new facilities for research afforded by the improvements 
and inventions in the instruments used by the scientist. The 
collection of valuable treasures of ecclesiastical art and precious 
relics in the possession of the House of Brunswick is not 
generally known. The history of them begins with the first 
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names in the genealogy of the Electoral dynasty; they were 
in the Cathedral of Brunswick when it was Protestantized in 
1542, and an inventory was then made of the whole. The 
remains of these treasures, many of which have been lost or 
stolen, shows the piety of Germans in former days, and the 
generosity with which they offered the best that art could 
produce to honour the relics of the Saints. Now greater value 
is attached to the reliquaries than the relics they contain. 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland has entrusted the care of 
these ecclesiastical valuables to Dr. Neumann, of the Cistercian 
Order, by whom a descriptive catalogue with illustrations has 
been published ; from this the material of the article in question 
has been taken. 

Of what use are the fortifications of Rome? is the question 
asked in the opening article of the Czvi/ta Cattolica (982). The 
writer looks back to the year 1877, when the project of fortifying 
the city was proposed, and various opinions as to the real 
motive of such a suggestion, which would lay a heavy burden 
on an exhausted exchequer, were freely ventilated in the 
periodicals of the day. We are reminded of the prediction 
made in the pages of the Czvil/td, that these guns and ramparts 
were intended to mark the Eternal City as the seat of the 
secular power, and would prove utterly useless. They are now 
shown to be from a scientific and military point of view a huge 
blunder, and dangerous to the city, as was proved by the recent 
explosion of the powder-magazine on the Monte Verde. An 
essay follows on the theory of suggestion as explanatory of 
hypnotism, and its practical consequences. It is shown that 
attempts were made to give a plausible and natural solution 
of the problems of magnetic, mesmeric, and other nervous 
phenomena, on the strength of the same theory that zmagination 
zs everything in such cases. The history of Freemasonic thought 
in Italy, commenced in a former issue, is continued ; the literary 
and scientific celebrity of writers who have promulgated the 
doctrines of the sect is said to have no solid foundation. The 
fruitful labours of Kolping amongst the artisans of Germany 
is the subject of another paper. The text of a fresh fragment, 
recently discovered at Platea, of the celebrated edict of Dio- 
cletian de pretits rerum venalium, and the description of the 
foundations of an Ionic temple with some broken sculptures, 
brought to light in the course of some excavations, are given 
in the Archzological Notes. 
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Two of the articles in the Revue des Questions Scientifiques 
for April deal with Assyriological subjects. The importance 
of this branch of learning to Catholics cannot be over-estimated, 
whether we consider the light which it will be able to throw 
on the Hebrew text of the Holy Scriptures, or the historical 
value of the documents which the learned in such matters, and 
they can almost be counted on one’s fingers, have been able 
to decipher. It must then be a subject of congratulation that 
amongst those who occupy a place in the very first rank of 
experts in this learning are to be found the names of Catholic 
priests. In the present instance Father Delattre reviews the 
progress of Assyriological studies during the eleven years 
1878-1889, the article being the fourth and concluding one 
of a series which form a short treatise on the subject. The 
grammar and dictionaries, not least amongst them being the 
monumental work of Father Strassmaier, are reviewed, and 
the tendencies and opinions of the various adepts in the art of 
deciphering the cuneiform inscriptions are presented to the 
reader. The question is also discussed as to whether Accadian 
or Sumerian constitutes a separate language in itself, or whether 
it is merely a system of writing Assyrian, as Halévy contends. 
According to Father Delattre, the latter view seems to be 
rapidly gaining adherents. The second article on a kindred 
subject is from the pen of Father Lucas, of Louvain, and is an 
analysis of the second portion of the recent work of Fathers 
Strassmaier and Epping on the Astronomy of the Babylonians. 
That the Chaldeans were experts in this branch of science was 
almost the sum-total of our knowledge of their astronomy, 
until Father Strassmaier discovered and deciphered a set of 
astronomical tablets in the British Museum. These, mere 
columns of figures followed by abbreviations of words, were 
handed over as a sort of mathematical puzzle to Father Epping. 
But with rare patience and ingenuity, and at the expense of an 
enormous amount of calculation, he has succeeded in unravelling 
the enigmatical figures. The result is that we now know that 
the Chaldeans could construct a lunar almanack giving the 
future places of the moon, and calculating eclipses not only 
as to number, but also as to extent of obscuration, with a 
precision which is perfectly astonishing. We know, too, that 
they commenced their civil day at sunset, their measure of 
time ; and, a very important result, that the date Ist of the 
month Nisan of the year 189 of the Seleucidean era corresponds 
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to the 25th of March of the year 123 B.c. For further details 
and results we must refer the reader to Father Lucas’ admirable 
paper, a continuation of which is promised in future numbers. 
In Glaciers at the Quaternary Epoch, Mr. Adrien Arcelin 
concludes his series of articles on a subject of great interest 
to the geologist. His these is that the quaternary epoch saw 
two glacial periods, the one more general in its extent and of 
great duration, the second shorter and more local, which were 
separated by an interglacial temperate period. The astronomical 
causes which led to this result, as proposed by various theorists, 
notably by Sir William Thomson and the late Dr. Croll, are 
discussed at length. The Bollandist Father, Van den Gheyn, 
writes a learned article on the “Asiatic origin of the Black 
Race.” The botanical article on “ The Forests of Japan” is from 
the pen of M. Charles de Kirwan, and M. Fauvel continues his 
series on the Chinese Province of Chan-Toung, about which 
he speaks with the authority of a former collector of the imperial 
customs. The question of Galileo’s condemnation is one which 
Mr. Philip Gilbert has made peculiarly his own, as is evident 
by the series of articles of immense value to the Catholic 
apologist which have appeared from time to time in the Revue. 
In the present article entitled, “The last struggle at Rome 
concerning the Copernican system,” the story is told of the 
final removal from the Index in 1822 of the works of Kepler, 
Galileo, Foscarini, and others. Two obituary notices also 
appear in the present number from the pen of Mr. Mansion, 
the Secretary of the Brussels Scientific Society. The first 
concerns the life of Father Delsaulx, S.J., the well-known 
Professor of physics at Namur, who died on the 26th of last 
February. A long list of his original papers is appended. The 
second gives an account of Sophia Von Kowalevsky, the eminent 
lady mathematician and professor at Stockholm, who died on 
the roth of the same month, and whose remarkable papers 
have advanced mathematical science not a little. The remaining 
portion of the present number of this excellent quarterly contains 
the usual reviews of recent scientific publications, and records 
of progress in some of its many branches. 











